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This Great Hymn? 


Try it on your pianc—Read it thoughtfully. 
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Writ1am GEORGE TARRANT, (1853— ) Arr. from MENDELSSOHN, 1840 
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1.My Mas-ter was a work - er, With dai-ly work to do, 
2. My Mas-ter was a com - rade, A trust- y friend and true, 
3. My Mas-ter was a _ help - er, The woes of life he knew, 
4. Then, broth-ers brave and man - ly To- geth-er let us be, 
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And he who would be like him Must be a work-er too; 
And he who.would be like him Must be a com-rade_ too; 
And he who would be like him Must be a_ help - er too; 
For he, who is our Mas ~-ter, The Man of men was he; 
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Then wel-come hon - est la - bor, And hon-est la - bor’s fare, 
In hap - py hours of sing - ing, In si- lent hours of care, 
The bur-den will grow light - er, If each will take a _ share, 
The men who would be like him Are want-ed ev - ’ry ~ where, 
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For where there is 





a work-er, 
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ite? 
The Mas-ter’s aan is there. 


Where goes a loy~-al com-rade, The Mas-ter’s man is there. 
And wherethere is a help-er The Mas-ter’s man is there. 
And where they love each oth- er The Mas-ter’s men are there. A-men 
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The above hymn is selected from the matchless collection. 


| HYMNS OF THE UNITED CHURCH 
| Charles Clayton Morrison and Herbert L. Willett, Editors 
The hymnal that is revolutionizing congregational singing in hundreds of churches. 


SEND FOR RETURNABLE COPY AND PRICES 


The Christian Century Press 


Hymns of The 
United Church 


is the most inspir- 
ing and beautiful 
hymnal in the 
American church. 
All the best loved 
hymns of Chris- 
tian faith are in- 
cluded and, in ad- 
dition, the book is 
distinguished by 
three outstanding 
features: 


HYMNS OF SOCIAL 
SERVICE. 


HYMNS OF CHRIS- 
TIAN UNITY. 


HYMNS OF THE 
INNER LIFE. 


Think of being 
able to sing the 
Social Gospel as 
well as to preach it! 
The Social Gospel 
will never seem to 
be truly religious 
until the church 
begins to sing it. 
o¢ ¢ 


Note the beautiful 
typography of this 
hymn; large notes, 
bold legible words, 
and all the stanzas 
inside the staves. 
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EDITORIAL 


Booze and the for the law to set some limits to the special privileges which 
Doctors’ Dignity it grants. Certain operations are illegal; there is such a 
. ee hl ac apy nao teen ; ? thing as criminal malpractice ; and these legal limitations are 
r APPEARS THAT THE DOCTORS object to plac- ® — ' 
ing a legal limit on the amount of alcohol which they 





not usually considered as casting doubt on the good faith 


“ 


of the medical profession or as interfering with the “sacred 


may prescribe for one man at one time. Of course, not all ’ ~~ a fe 
"tin : , . relation between physician and patient If the law may, 
loctors object, for there is a very large number of com- ' 5 ‘ ery : : 
oR we without insulting the judiciary, say that a judge shall not 

petent practitioners who never prescribe alcohol at all, and : : ‘ é 
. ie ee give more than sixty days for petty larcency, it may as 
tis not of record that their percentage of fatalities is higher , ; . , ‘ 


‘a properly say that a doctor shall not give more than a quart 


an the general average; though that is not saying that +4 : ; aighce 
, e_6 ‘ i for getting the feet wet on a fishing trip. 
iicohol may not be a useful medicine at times. But the 


house of delegates of the American Medical Association ; 
Crime and the 


Is reported to have passed a resolution asking for the 
Newspapers 


removal of the limit. In the preceding discussion it was 
stated that the law in its present form “creates the impres- OR A STIMULATING CONTRAST between Brit- 

n that the physician is a prospective bootlegger” and that RF ish and American ways we refer our readers to the 
the government “has no right to question the good faith first paragraph of Mr. Shillito’s Table Talk for this week. 
of the medical profession.” As a defense of the dignity of Our correspondent reports the fining of certain English 
a great and noble profession, we wholly approve of the newspapers for their manner of reporting criminal cases, 
spirit of these remarks, but as arguments in favor of the and it is obvious, from the tone of Mr. Shillito’s comment, 
resolution they are irrelevant, incompetent and immaterial, that sober British opinion, which he so well represents, feels 

| the first one is also erroneous in fact. The “impression that a merited punishment has been meted out. Yet a 
that the physician is a prospective bootlegger” is not created review of the misdoings of the newspapers in question re- 
by the law limiting the amount of alcohol that may be pray that they have done nothing that is not done every 
prescribed but by the fact that many physicians are not ‘ by a certain type of journal in this country. These 
only prospective but actual bootleggers. The A.M.A. i nglish journalists have become the victims of that process 
knows this and feels the shame of it and earnestly desires of press Americanization that started with Northcliffe, and 
to remove the abuse. Then why be so sensitive about a has been carried on by every newspaper owner eager to 
little assistance from the law? Everybody knows that it is gain the ear of the British public. Americans find it hard 
not a matter of questioning the ggod faith of the medical to push their minds back to the place where such actions 
profession as a whole but of curbing certain physicians as the English law now punishes were considered out- 
ho do not act in good faith. The organized body of rageous on the part of decent papers. Reporters who act 
reputable physicians has nothing to gain by identifying its as amateur detectives are the star men on American city 
cause and reputation with these. Moreover, quite apart _newspaper staffs. The printing of any scrap of rumor 
from the question of good faith, it is right and reasonable or gossip is not only common; many city editors would 
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lose their jobs who failed to do so. The interviewing of 
the relatives of the man charged with murder or the friends 
of the murderer’s victim is, with us, a matter of course, 
and the newspaper would prove its lack of enterprise that 
limited its range of curiosity to those so close to the central 
“When a man is charged with a crime 
says Mr. Shillito, “for the press to 


figures of the story. 
it is a serious thing,” 
publish articles about his life or his reputation or his home.” 
\nd added severity is threatened by English judges if Eng- 
lish newspapers print articles that “tend to make a trial 
more difficult”! What, one wonders, would Mr. Shillito 
say to the “goldfish room” of a daily American newspaper— 
the room in the newspaper office where plain clothes mem- 
bers of the city police force bring their catch for that psy- 
chological and sometimes physical form of torture known 
as the third degree, under the persuasion of which con- 
fessions are hoped for that may be spread across the front 
page of the paper, thus contributing to our expanding science 
of criminology? What would he say to the “inquiring re- 
porter” who contributes to mob psychology by broadcasting 
the prejudices of any irresponsible person stopped on the 
street corner? What would he say to the professional 
writer, the pseudo-scientist, the teacher, the preacher, the 
publicity hound of any kind and degree who rushes onto 
the inside pages with this, that, or the other “theory” of 
the case, always pronounced to be the opinion of an ex- 
pert? What would he say to the officer of the law who 
seeks to prejudge by giving to the public prints alleged con- 
fessions, statements, clues, pieces of evidence that are later 
to be laid before a presumably impartial jury? The Ameri- 
can looks at the British press and pronounces it slow; the 
Britisher looks at the American and calls it a menace to 
public morals and the administration of justice. 


Making Mid-west Liberalism 
Articulate 


MOVEMENT IS ON FOOT, initiated by the Rev. 

John Herring of Terre Haute, Indiana, to give voice 
to the spirit of free inquiry in the mid-west. His vision is 
one of groups here, there and everywhere interested in 
free discussion and not afraid to hear every side of any 
question. Most of our gatherings are to promote some 
idea or some solution or to prevent others from doing so. 
Since the war the truth-seeking liberal has been frowned 
down. If he had the courage to speak up he has been 
liable to get a shower of rhetorical bad eggs and cabbage. 
Self-appointed guardians of fundamentalism and one hun- 
dred per centers have spread alarm until whole communi- 
ties fear to listen to anything but the orthodox. Rather 
than submit to espionage and censorious bombast, self- 
respecting men of culture have retired to a sort of intellec- 
tual hermitage waiting the return of sanity. Most of our 
communities need a rebaptism of genuine Americanism, 
the Americanism founded on toleration of thought and 


conscience and upon freedom of speech and assemblage. 
It is time that the liberal crawled out of his storm-cellar 
and lifted up his voice, not in strident denunciation of that 
intolerance that follows war but 


in a quiet determination to think out loud, and to have the 


inevitable aftermath of 


privilege of hearing his fellow inquirers after truth do the 
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same. Dr. Herring’s plan is to encourage local groups of 
open-minded men and women to meet and listen to leaders 
and thinkers of every school, from Judge Gary to W. Z, 
Foster, from the militarist to the pacifist, and thus once 
more to establish freedom of inquiry and open-minded in- 
tegrity in thinking and in discussion. Local groups here and 
there would be able to unite forces to bring notable thinkers 
and leaders in various schools of thought across the country, 
something after the manner of the modern circuit chautau- 
qua. On such a trip they could serve forums and the 
college youth movement, as well as these proposed centers 
of free inquiry. 


From Coal Miner to the 
Seat of Kings 

OTHING MORE QUAINTLY ILLUSTRATES 
N the survival of ancient rites in Britain, nor more 
adequately the rise of the commoner, than the elevation for 
a season of James Brown, an Ayrshire miner, to the posi- 
tion of lord high commissioner to the general assembly of 
the church of Scotland. This office carries with it residence 
for a season in famous old Holyrood palace, the ancient 
seat of Scottish kings. 
to hold the office since 1643. 
lifted its silly head here and there, but the good sporting 


Mr. Brown is the first commoner 
At the appointment snobbery 


spirit that has quite generally accepted the labor officials 
with respect and fairness prevailed. Among the ladies in 
waiting to Mrs. Brown were several scions of the old aris- 
tocracy. Under such circumstances the use of ancient rites 
is little more than a quaint and interesting historical drama- 
Mr. Brown is doubtless the peer of any man who 
He has been 


tization. 
has held the office and the superior of many. 
an elder in the Scottish church for a quarter of a century, 
is a member of parliament and is noted for his wide reading 
and ready speaking on religious questions. As a Sunday 
school superintendent and Bible class teacher he has re- 
turned to his home in Scotland for church duties every 
week-end since becoming a member of parliament. When 
their duty at Holyrood was done, he and his good wife re- 
turned to the same little miner’s cottage in which they went 
to housekeeping thirty-five years ago. There is more of 
England’s future weal wrapped up in the deference paid by 
aristocracy to such rugged men as Jamie Brown than in 
the vapid tirades of a Winston Churchill or a Lord Birken- 
head over the dangers of such a government as that of 
Ramsay MacDonald and his colleagues. 


A Widow and 
a Bonus 

UST AS THE FEDERAL BONUS for war veterans 
J was passing congress over the veto of President Coolidge 
the president of the senate of Michigan was receiving this 
Enclosed herewith you will 
please find postoffice order in the amount of $400. This 
money, Mr. President, is the soldiers’ bonus money given 
Last summer I wandered 
I sat in one 


letter: “Dear Mr. President: 


me by the state of Michigan. 
through the senate chamber. It was empty. 
of the seats and wondered what it must be like to be a 


I am returning this bonus money because I 


lawmaker. 
believe we have all been mistaken—the state of Michigan, in 


- 
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passing a soldiers’ bonus in the first place, and we, who are 
entitled to receive it, in taking it. We have capitalized war. 
We have established a wrong precedent for the coming gen- 
erations. There must be found some way honorably to set- 
tle differences between nations, and the rulers of nations, 
ther than plunging a whole civilization into warfare which, 
if it comes again, will exterminate the greater share of 
mankind. Are wrongs righted by violently thrusting a mil- 
lion or more men from one plane of existence to another? 
General Sherman was right when he made his famous state- 
ment concerning war. And, it does not end when the armis- 
tice is signed. In the long, long days since that morning 
when I watched my husband striding across the brown prai- 
ries of Texas to join his regiment, the whole realization of 
what war really Means has borne itself in upon my heart. It 
would have been too awful if it had all come at once. It 
would have crushed me. If I had had this vision two years 
ago, | would never have applied for a bonus. Now I see; 
and because I must ‘carry on,’ I return the money to my 
state, and trust that it will divert it into channels where it 
I wish it might be used for the 
The 
Each man earned it. 
It is what any man would leave to his wife. 


will do good to someone. 
education of some child, made orphan by the war. 
insurance money is a different matter. 
The bonus is 
amoral issue. I could dispose of this bonus money myself 
in ways which are known to me to be needy; but I feel that 
must register with the lawmakers of my state, and I know 
f no other way than by returning this money. After all it is 
ilymoney. The spirit which prompted Elmer Piper to enlist, 
and all the other sons of Michigan, and the noble sacrifice they 





ade, has no price. The long days, that have merged them- 


‘Ives into years, when we who wait have longed for the 
uch of a vanished hand and the sound of a voice that is 
still and the smile that made life all sunshine, have no mo- 
netar\ 


value. And, gentlemen, I cannot look into the faces 





ttle children until I, too, have done my full part in seeing 


this thing shall not be again. Please read this letter be- 


lore the assembled legislature. Respectfully yours, Mrs. 


”” 
iper. 


lean | 
Cdl I 


Child Labor Now 

Up to States 

5 ge CONGRESS WHICH HAS just adjourned 
to go electioneering may not have done much to 

make its fame shine forth in history, but it at least 

sent down to the state legislatures the proposed twen- 

tieth amendment to the This 

amendment, if adopted by the necessary three-fourths 


federal constitution. 
f the states, will empower the federal government to 
limit, regulate or prohibit the labor of children under 
iteen years of age. It is none too early to begin 
iobilizing sentiment for the enactment of this amend- 
ment. There remain in many states powerful influ- 
ences that will work night and day to keep the legisla- 
action. 


tures from favorable 


1 


Previous experience at 
Washington has shown that the assertion of States 
tights will be utilized as the most promising line of 
attack. And there are intimations that the provision of 
the amendment, giving congress the right to regulate 
the labor of children up to eighteen years of age, will 
be denounced as carrying the need for protection too 
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far. However, the main issue is clear. The amendment 
now to be voted upon gives the federal authorities the 
right to interfere in a realm where such interference, 
because of the peculiar conditions in certain states, has 
long been needed. Under the old order the conditions 
covering child labor in many parts of this country have 
been hardly better than in certain lands commonly 
designated as backward. Under the new order, this re- 
proach to our society may be abolished. The danger 
lies in believing the cause so self-commending that 
its defeat or tabling will be accomplished by default 
of the socially-minded forces. 


Charles Stelzle and a New 
Labor Evangelism 

HARLES STELZLE WAS THE PIONEER in the 

present day interest of the church in the labor move- 
ment. He was the first of all social service secretaries in 
national church organizations, the founder of the Labor 
Temple in New York and the man who initiated the custom 
of sending ministerial delegates to sit in the councils of 
trades unions. He is going to Europe this summer to 
study industrial conditions and to look especially into those 
sources from which the immigrant wage earners have come. 
Upon return in the autumn he proposes to inaugurate a 
new evangelistic undertaking on behalf of the working 
people of our cities and industrial centers. The time is 
ripe in the ranks of labor for such an evangel. The work 
of the social service departments of the various denomina- 
tions, the industrial conferences conducted by the social 
service secretaries under the auspices of the Federal Council 
of Churches and the widespread and favorable interest 
aroused in labor ranks by the Interchurch Steel Report have 
the 
church, or at least in the left wing of the churches. A major- 


all conspired to give labor a renewed confidence in 
ity of the labor leaders are Christian men, but few of them 
are active in any local church. They give their lives to 
their labor organizations with the same devotion that church 
leaders give theirs to religious organizations, and for the 
same humanitarian reason. The church is the poorer for 
loss of their active membership, but it is largely the fault 
of the church. In Britain such men are made office bearers 
and church leaders, but in this land official position in a 
labor union almost automatically debars a man from election 
to an office in a city church. And yet business men bewail 
class consciousness and warn us against labor partisanship. 


Stop The Revolver 
Traffic 


N LONDON THE POLICE go unarmed. In all that 

great city of seven millions, fewer than one hundred 
civilians are licensed to carry pistols. Even burglars are 
rarely found to have guns. Canada is finding it possible 
to eliminate the armed gangster by controlling the revolver 
traffic. The International Association of Chiefs of Police 
asks for legislative enactments to stop it. England, Ireland, 
Holland, Canada, Japan, Norway, Sweden and Denmark 
have answered with action. The American Bar Association 
asks for the elimination of the manufacture and sale of this 


deadly weapon. Bills have been introduced into both houses 
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of congress designed to control the traffic. Some of the 
states and many cities seek control of the sale and prac- 
tically all forbid carrying weapons in concealment without 
a permit. The sad fact is, however, that guns are too easily 
concealed, so that while the law-abiding obey, the lawless 
There are firms that make a trade of supplying by 
mail the weapon that local regulations forbid. This country 
runs up each year a larger list of violent deaths than any 
other supposedly civilized nation in the world, and in most 


do not. 


of these homicides the revolver figures. Murder, suicide, 
and accident mount the toll, all made easy by the possession 
Make it impossible for the thug and 


gangster to possess a gun and it will be unnecessary for any 


of deadly weapons. 


one else to do so. 


Oriental Exclusion — 
The Next Move 


HE ACTION OF PRESIDENT COOLIDGE in 

signing the new immigration law while expressing 
his repugnance for the clauses enacting Japanese exclusion 
suggests what must be the next step on the part of the 
Christian forces of America. There can be no question 
as to the pernicious character of this piece of legislation and 
of the idea of world relations that lies back of it. In our 
news columns we reproduce a letter from Professor Anesaki, 
a good friend of America and one of those Japanese lib- 
erals who have labored most effectively to hold their country 
If a man 
of this type feels as does Dr. Anesaki, it is easy to under- 
stand what must be the mind of the Japanese hundred per- 
Letters are beginning to pour in from missionaries 
in Japan, many of them almost desperate in tone, as they 


back from the dangers of a Pan-asiatic course. 


center. 


see the channels of mutual understanding and cooperation 
o swiftly closing. And much of the American press, char- 
acteristically, is beginning to play up every outburst of 
Japanese irresponsibles in order to placate a troubled na- 
tional conscience with assurances that the people we have 
The present 
immigration law represents a backward step in American 
We cannot hope for any 
large degree of world leadership so long as this law remains 


wronged deserved bad treatment anyway. 


relations with other peoples. 
in force. The need for a restriction of immigration seems 
to be taken for granted, save by a few industrial barons 
who are never at ease unless the labor market is glutted. 
The theory that immigration should be based upon the two 
factors of our own economic situation and the index of 
assimilability of the prospective immigrant is also gen- 
It remains, there- 
fore, for the Christian forces of America to place them- 


erally accepted. If it is not, it should be. 
selves behind some concrete expression of that theory, and 
to push their proposal until the state is forced to adopt it. 
The final proposal made by the Federal Council of Churches, 
just before congress went on its Johnson law debauch, did 
this very thing. It met the demands of a proper theory for 
immigration precisely; it rescued our nation from the fatal 
position of giving official approval to racial discrimination. 
The Christian forces spoke unmistakably in opposition to 
the Johnson bill. Now, with the elections coming on, they 
may well bend their energies to seeing that the men run- 
ning for congress pledge themselves to secure the repeal 
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of that pernicious act and the substitution for it of an ep. 
lightened and Christian immigration policy. 


The Baptist Experiment 
In Democracy 
HILE THE CHURCHES talk a good deal about 


democratizing industry and politics, they are often 
wary about democratizing themselves. The average church 
official in America is a long way removed from the ballot 
box in which an ordinary layman might cast a vote to take 
his job away. It is customary in our denominational life 
to send delegates to district meetings, called by a variety 
of names but astonishingly alike in fact, which in turn 
The method then 
is for a national organization to elect a board, which generally 
The Baptists have a 
The local church sends delegates 
to the national convention, and these delegates may vote 
for most of their denominational officials by ballot. 

But democracy is much more than a matter of organiza- 
tional machinery. In a democracy there is a differentiation 
in function, but no distinction in rank. There are fewer 
honors to be had in the Baptist denomination than in most 
of the others. Leaders come in for a frank criticism that 
is very disconcerting to the observer from the outside, but 
which no longer frightens any Baptist. Church life is still 
so little removed from the methods employed by the me- 
dieval church, that there has been widespread scepticism 
as to the ability of a democratic denomination to function 
successfully. But the story of the Baptist denomination is 
reassuring on this point. In 1794 there was one Baptist 
in 94 of the population in America; in 1840 there was one 
in 30; today one person out of every thirteen is a Baptist 
To say that the Baptist denomination is the largest in 
America would be to espouse one sort of church statistics 
against another which gives the primacy to the Methodists. 
But one may safely say that the most loosely organized 
denomination in America, save one, has come to a position 
almost at the forefront of American Protestantism. 


elect delegates to national organizations. 


carries on with great independence. 
short-cut in this process. 


The Baptists of America are more nearly a cross-section 
They are 
not a bourgeous church of the comfortable, native-born 
Americans, though there are plenty of Baptists to whom 
that description applies. 


of the national life than any other communion. 


They have had a larger success 
in enlisting immigrants than most American denominations, 
and they lead all others among the Negroes and other de- 
pendent races. Yet they have in their ranks many wealthy 
men and women, of whom John D. Rockefeller is a symbol. 
Educationally they have been backward, having a smaller 
percentage of their young people attending college than 
most American denominations. Yet they number as Baptists 
some of the America, and they 
have founded America’s greatest universities. 
To undertake so inclusive a fellowship as this would seem 
at the outset to invite failure. On the contrary, it has 
brought to the Baptist fellowship variety and interest hardly 
to be matched in any other denomination. 

Not only are American Baptist churches cosmopolitan 
in their constituency, but few Protestant denominations, if 


foremost scholars of 


two of 
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any, can pretend to be so nearly catholic. One may travel 
all over Europe and find them fairly well established in 
every country. It is this which accounts for the variety of 
the American constituency. Many American Baptists were 
of Baptist families before they left Europe. They have 
never been a state church, but always opponents of state 
churches. This has given to the movement a unity in its 
testimony which is astonishing in view of the fact that there 
is no corps of bishops to enforce unity, but only a com- 
munity of purpose that arises from a similar experience in 
religion. 

Democracy is tested not only by its ability to assimilate 
liverse elements in a common organization, but also by 
its ability to withstand the diseases that attack it. Democ- 
racy has always connoted the demagogue, the man who 
senses popular fears and prejudices and who undertakes 
to capitalize these for his own ends. Southern Baptists do 
not change their president very often. But he is no dem- 
Admittedly the foremost man of his convention 
by sheer force of intellect, he continues in office year after 
year by the continued loyalty of his constituency. Northern 
Baptists do not reelect their president, but to name their 
presidents in the brief history of the northern Baptist con- 
vention is to name men who are distinguished, not as poli- 
ticians, but as men whom the office has sought. 
probably less campaigning for the office of president of 
the northern Baptist convention than for any similar office 


agogue. 


There is 


in America. 

It is in the matter of the fundamentalist movement that 
the democracy of the denomination has been brought to its 
severest test. An organized minority, which on a test vote 
each year seems to have about one-third of the delegates 
of the convention in its power, has avowedly set out to 
capture the machinery of the denomination. With the stand- 
ards of ministerial education admittedly higher in the Pres- 
byterian denomination than in the Baptist, one would expect 
the fundamentalists to win their first and their greatest 
victories in the Baptist denomination. The outcome of the 
voting this year would seem to indicate that the fundamen- 
talists are farther than ever from capturing the northern 
Baptist convention. Men and women who have a long herit- 
age in democracy resent deeply the effort of a highly organ- 
ized minority to capture the machinery and defeat the will 
of the majority. This resentment grows, and is a more 
important factor in Baptist psychology right now than any 
considerations of doctrine. The two to one majority that 
snows the fundamentalists under every year contains hun- 
lreds of men and women who have no use for either evolu- 
tion or the higher criticism. But they do not intend to be 
boss-ridden by the self-appointed leaders of the premillen- 
That the evils of democracy carry along with 
them their own cure was well illustrated by the Baptist 
convention this year. In the effort to pillory missionaries in 
China, two fundamentalist leaders, said to be none too sym- 
pathetic with each other, were working at cross purposes 
until it became apparent in the floor strategy that this was 
about to defeat them utterly. They got very much less than 
the pound of flesh which they demanded. One now speaks 
in Baptist circles of the conservative fundamentalists and 
the radical fundamentalists. Too many demagogues tend to 
defeat each other. 


nialist wing. 
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The Baptist denomination includes the widest reaches of 
doctrinal variation to be found in all the world. The funda- 
mentalist, unlike most Christians, has a written creed with 
a whole article of several sections on a personal devil. This 
devil is declared to be “the author of all false religions, the 
chief power back of the present apostacy”—in other words, 
he is the chief counsellor of other Baptists who hold liberal 
views. It puts ecclesiastical democracy to some test to stand 
such a strain. 

An advantage in church democracy is seen in the flexi- 
bility of the denomination in meeting necessary changes 
Every denomination has quite a bit of “excess baggage.’ 
The Methodists just threw some overboard in getting rid 
of their amusement clauses. Getting rid of excess baggage 
is more dangerous in highly organized denominations than in 
a democracy. If a Baptist church wants to change a cus- 
tom now hundreds of years old, and receive as Christian 
people those believers that have never been immersed, it 
takes no convention action to do it. It is the admitted right 
of a local congregation to determine its own membership 
tests. So scores of Baptist churches, without any blare of 
trumpets, are changing their membership terms. They will 
never practice infant baptism, believing this custom to be 
freighted down with superstition from the past, but they 
will in a few generations abolish the water test at the door 
of the church, as long since the northern churches have abol- 
ished the practice of close communion, save in a few belated 
communities. 

The Baptists of the north have slowed up for the time 
being in their growth. This is partly due to controversy, 
and partly due to an excessive interest in money-raising. 
Evangelism is coming to the front once more. The empha- 
sis upon spiritual things will be more prominent during the 
next five years than during the last. And we shall see that 
democracy can function efficiently under changing condi- 
tions, and in a widely varying constituency. 


Obstructing Unity in China 


ISCIPLES LEADERS HOPE that 
over their China mission are about settled. There 
has never been any trouble in the China mission—all 
the difficulties are home-made—but the has 
A recent incident at 


their troubles 


mission 
been the butt of this controversy. 
one of the Chinese stations illustrates how difficult it 
will ever be to dispose of the primary issue until the 
native church is self-governing, and how the settle- 
ment will then be anything but one enforced by def- 
erence to the trouble-making powers of the American 
fundamentalists who object to the recognition of any 
Christians except those who have been immersed. 

A Chinese physician of fine repute and a leader in the 
local church has years supporting, 
through his hospital, an evangelist and colporteur who 
has never been immersed. Retiring from active man- 
agement of the hospital recently, he, with the help of a 
very active Christian official, offered the services of 
this man to the local mission council, together with the 
financial support required to continue him in his work. 
The local official is not a Disciple, but, having been 


been for some 
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immersed, he is acceptable as an active evangelistic 
worker in the mission. The mission council is made 
up of equal numbers of Chinese and foreign workers, 
elected by the Chinese Christians. Four of the native 
members thus elected are not Disciples, three of them 
being teachers in the school and paid workers in other 
non-evangelistic sections of the mission work. All the 
Chinese members of the council were eager to accept 
the offer of the physician and the official and allow the 
work of the evangelist and colporteur to be continued 
under the direction of the mission. Personally, not a 
single foreign member had any scruples against the 
move, but some felt it impolitic, in the light of the 
controversy in America, to accept the offer. 

To the Chinese Christians the whole thing was un- 
intelligible. Without the background of the home-made 
controversies it was unfathomable to them that an un- 
immersed Christian can teach in the mission school but 
cannot preach in an outlying district. Their physical 
ills can be cured by a non-immersed Christian physician 
or nurse but their spiritual ills must have the attention 
of none but one who has been immersed. They hear 
the gospel preached by non-immersed evangelists of 
other missions and it converts and transforms lives just 
as it does when preached by the immersed. In the 
common councils of Chinese Christians the unimmersed 
far outnumber the immersed and from their number 
come most of the great leaders of the universal church 
in China. They can rejoice over the great names that 
stand out in religious and governmental life as con- 
spicuous examples of Christian leadership and makers 
of the new China without question as to their baptism, 
but when it comes to church fellowship they find a 
watery moat digged between them and such leaders. 
Christian fellowship seems very sweet until they come 
into the inner sanctuaries of their own endeavor. There, 
where it should be most intimate and interdependent, 
it is broken. 

The result in this case was that the Chinese Chris- 
tians, including the two gentlemen who made the very 
generous offer, deferred with the utmost politeness to 
the objectors. They also reduced their subscriptions 
to the local mission to a fraction of what they had been 
hitherto. Doubtless the reduction in their interest and 
much 
still 
America and their innate sense of courtesy makes it 


spiritual contribution will be greater. They 


defer solely because support is received from 
impossible for them to irritate difficulties among the 
supporters of the church in America, absurd and un- 
christian as it all seems to them. Both these men are 
immersed, one of them in a mission not making it ob- 
ligatory. It is not in the least a matter of their own 
lack of conviction on that point. It is simply an in- 
ability on their part to allow their own conviction on 
the matter of an ordinance to separate them from those 
who also follow Christ with conviction and between 
whom and themselves there is not an iota of moral or 
spiritual difference. Following their own convictions 
and asking other Christians to respect them, they can- 


not understand why they should not accept the fellow- 
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ship of others on the same basis. Here at home those 
who differ on formal practice can find intimate fellow. 
ship in a neighboring church, but that is not often true jn 
China where the vastness of the untouched field makes 
it a crime to build competing churches. 

To those Disciples at home who have a deep and 
passionate missionary interest, such difficulties on the 
foreign field are both confusing and humiliating. They 
believe the church should be united, and they are far 
that which refuses to 
recognize as Christians those of differing convictions 


beyond narrow sectarianism 
in regard to forms and ordinances. Their church polity 
is severely democratic and they have always insisted 
on the autonomy of the local church. They accept for 
the missionary treasury the gifts of congregations at 
home which practice the reception of the unimmersed 
and both the pastors and lay members of such con- 
gregations sit freely in their councils. For the same 
reason that congregational autonomy and local free- 
dom is denied the church in China, leadership is denied 
these brethren in missionary councils at home, but that 
Liberalism is no 
longer liberal if it becomes contentious over questions 
of policy or polity, and liberal men are always willing 


has never been a source of irritation. 


to sacrifice personal privilege for peace and progress. 
It would seem that the final solution of the Disciples 
problem in China lies in the constitutional fundamental 
of their polity, the autonomy of the local church. There 
The churches there meet their 
the 


is no trouble in China. 
local 
of their missionary instructors, when there is no inter- 


problems successfully, with friendly counsel 


ference from home. These missionary leaders are quite 
as well taught, as wise and as loyal as are pastors and 
other church leaders at home. It would seem the es- 
sense of brotherliness to trust them to meet and settle 
the problems that are local to their field and about 
which those ten thousand miles away can know noth- 
ing. The Chinese church cannot forever be held under 
leading strings, nor will it forever defer to controver- 
sies in the home church. It is emerging, along with the 
rest of Chinese life, into a new day of independence and 
progress. Self-respect demands that it guide its own 
counsels; we may trust the native sense of gratitude 
and courtesy to give deference to missionary advice. 
Disciples, along with other missionary forces in 
China, face the problem of a native, self-governing 
church. Shall they accept the position of councilor and 
instructor to that church or shall they seek to remain 
arbiter and ruler? Shall each congregation at home 
write its creed into its contribution or shall they en- 
trust their gift to the consecration and leadership of 
the Chinese church, both native and foreign? It is not 
a mere academic question. Disciples missionary and 
philanthropic agencies close this fiscal year with a debt 
of four hundred thousand dollars, and beyond that finan- 
cial deficit lies a still greater one in calls for service 
unanswered. This situation should bring the blush of 
shame to those who have projected controversy into 
When they strike at the 


missionary society they strike instead the missionary 


this far-flung field of service. 
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and the humble native church and the vast need of the 
foreign field. It is like aiming a blow at a masculine 
foe but striking instead children and women and crip- 
pled by-standers. What is needed is more tolerance, 
more trust of brothers who may differ in judgment but 
{ whose zeal and sincerity there is no question, and 
more consistent living up to the great Disciple princi- 
oles of local church autonomy and Christian unity. 


The Brass Factory 


A Parable of Safed the Sage 
SPAKE UNTO A MAN whom I know, saying, 
What is thine Occupation, and wherewithal dost 
thou earn thy Bread? 

\nd he said, I live by Extrusion. 

And I said, There be many men who live by Intru- 
sion, and I spend much of my time with them; but Ex- 
trusion is a New One on me. 

And he said, Come with me, and I will show thee 
how it is done. 

\nd he showed me how the Copper and the Zinc 

the Lead are cast into a Furnace, and how the 
Scrap Brass from the Lathes must first pass over 
Magnets to pull out all Iron and Steel, and how the 
B is cast in Round or Square Ingots according as 
they list. 

\nd so we came to the Extrusion. 

For they take the Ingots and heat them so that they 
re nigh unto melting but do not melt, and put them 

Press, and squeeze them out through Dies. And 
the Dies are cut in Steel in many Patterns, as for Rods, 

r Cruciform Stock for the Handles of Bathroom Fau- 
ets, and Thresholds of various patterns, and Handrails 
for Stairs. And in that Factory they do not Cast Moulten 
Products nor work in Sheet Metal, but they Extrude. 
he said, All about thee, in Offices, and on Auto- 
s, and in Railway Cars, are Extruded things of 
Brass. And it is a Very Interesting and Highly Valu- 
able Process. And we make no Finished Products, but 
sell Extruded Metal in various Linear Sections to those 

ho make Many Kinds of things. 

\nd I watched the Presses that Extruded the Hot 
Brass, and the men who caught it with Tongs and drew 
it out upon Very Long Tables, and conveyed it to 
where they Cut it Up and Straightened it, and gave it 
an Acid Bath and washed it in Hot Water, and rinsed 
it from an Hose, and burnished it with Sawdust and 
Stuff tumbled over and over in machines, and I learned 
the Whole Business. 

And I thought as I looked upon the process, of what 
[had heard of the Expulsive Power of Faith and Love 
that Driveth men into new adventures and high achieve- 
ments. And I considered how, in the process of this 
Extrusion, they are driven through Dies of Various 
Cuttings, and their lives are shaped in forms that they 
wot not of and only partly understand while they are 
nthe Furnace and in the Process of Shaping. For the 
Lord hath his Processes of Extrusion, and they have 
their Value in Human Experience. 
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Two Chinese Poems’ 


On New Year’s Eve 
By Ts’uéi T’u. 


ARTHER and farther from the Three Pa Roads, 

I wander ten thousand li, worried and watchful, 

Through pale snow-patches in the jagged night- 
mountains, 

A stranger abroad with a lonely candle 

Separation from my kin 

Binds me closer to my servants— 

Yet how I dread, so far adrift, 

New Year’s Day tomorrow morning! 


Passing Through Hua-Yin 


By Ts’uéi Hao. 


| Pag ne of the capital, sharp, unearthly, 

The Great Flower’s three points pierce 

through heaven; 
Clouds have opened by Wu Ti’s Temple, 
Rain-drops are drying on the Genie’s Palms. 
Northern peaks and rivers uphold the Ch’in Gate 
And roads trail down to the plains of Han 
O pilgrim of fame, O seeker of profit, 
Why, not, by resting here, lengthen your days? 
*Translated by Witter Bynner and Kiang Kang-hu. 


The Quest 


SOUGHT for God in field and hill, 
In lonely paths, in crowded ways. 
I sought Him when my heart was still 
In words of prayer and hymns of praise, 
In mystic need and subtle thought 
I sought Him, but I found Him not. 


I fled from God with craven fear 
To hide from Him my nakedness. 
The words I spoke He must not hear, 
The thoughts I nursed He must not guess. 
Oh to be hidden and forgot! 
I fled, but I escaped Him not. 


I found a friend who trusted me, 
Yet knew my weakness through and through. 
I found a task that seemed to be 
Too bitter hard, yet mine to do. 
In love and work I found my soul, 
Fergot my quest—but reached my goal. 
WInrrep Ernest GARRISON. 


Prayer 


ITHIN the hollow of Thy hand, 
Where stars are millet seed to Thee, 
Teach Thou my soul to understand 
Why Thou dost love and care for me. 
Cuarces G. BLANDEN. 








The Minister and His Money 


By Ira M. Price 


N THIS article I wish to point out to ministers and 
other professional men of similar status, certain warn- 
ings and precautions absolutely necessary to the safe- 
guarding of their savings against smooth-tongued strangers 
and promoters, who, by pleasing presence and fair words, 
would persuade them to put their small sums into their 
custody for “investment” and also to indicate briefly some 
right steps toward investing those funds in safe and sub- 
stantial securities for future income and competence. 
Such information, widely and wisely distributed among 
ministers during the last half-century would have notably 
reduced the present number of old ministers’ homes, the 
large endowments required for those homes, and the num- 
ber of ministers who have been and are being graciously 
sheltered in those homes during the declining years of 
their lives. Indeed, one of the chief causes of the apparent 
breakdown of the campaign for thrift among the Amer- 
ican people since the war is the lack of legal and govern- 
mental protection of those who have saved something in 
war-saving stamps and liberty bonds, against the dishonest 
promoter of speculative and fraudulent concerns. 


STARTLING FIGURES 


Each season has its own new phases in finance, its new 
promotions, its new failures, its new warnings and its 
new lessons. Each season seems to yield a larger crop 
of the swindled, a larger sum of money lost, and less satis- 
factory safeguards for the general public, against the ever 
more insidious schemes of the highwaymen of finance— 
as seen in $100,000,000 lost in the fake oil companies alone, 
floated in Texas during the past year. Hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars are lost annually by gullible, ignorant 
men and women who believe and trust absolute strangers 
who promise incredible things about the wonderful returns 
that may be reaped from the “get-rich-quick” schemes 
they are promoting. 

The cities, as a rule, are the haunts of these gray wolves 
of finance, who promote fake-securities—stocks, bonds, 
mortgages, oil companies, auto companies, radio companies, 
They pursue the innocent, 
uninformed, credulous minister or teacher or physician 
with unerring aim, and all too often secure not only their 
confidence, but even their co-operation in exploiting their 
Very recently in one of the largest 
cities of the Pacific northwest, promoters of a Texas oil 
company won the co-operation of ministers and mis- 
sionaries in selling stock among their relatives and friends; 
and when the company “failed,” its more than eight hun- 
dred shareholders discovered that the promoters had en- 
trenched themselves and the money behind every known 
legal device, leaving those innocent stockholders helpless 
with a total loss of all their “investment.” 

A book of advice prepared for agents handling a certain 
speculative enterprise classifies the best ministerial pros- 
1. Presbyterian and Episcopalian 
ministers because they receive larger salaries. 2. Metho- 
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co-operative companies, etc. 


swindling schemes. 


pects into two groups: 


dist and Baptist ministers because they are easy marks! 

These strangers and their co-operators ingratiate them. 
selves into the confidence of their selected victims by 
all the newest and latest devices of salesmanship, such 
as promises of large returns, increased values, old age 
competence, and a score of other glowing prospects. Some 
of the simpler but certain earmarks of a salesman who 
promotes fake stocks and so-called securities are the fol- 
lowing : 

CERTAIN EARMARKS 


He casts ridicule on the low rate of interest paid by 
state and postal savings banks, in order to dissatisfy the 
saver on his returns from such institutions. He first 
modestly, then boldly, promises unheard of returns in 
income on the “paper” or stock that he is selling. To 
accommodate the smallest buyer his company has purposely 
reduced the stock to $1.00 per share. 

To hasten decision, he plays the hurry-up game. “Act 
quickly, for the amount of available stock is limited, both 
in amount, and in number of shares allowed each purchaser.” 
This step is taken to give no time for deliberation, or con- 
sultation with those who know. 

To further speed up action, he states that mext week the 
directors will advance the price of the stock. To assure 
the prospective buyer of the certainty of immense profits, 
in case he is selling oil stocks, he cites the record of the 
Standard Oil company; in case of auto stocks, he points 
to the success of Henry Ford, and others. 


DIRECT APPEAL 


To make a more direct personal appeal, if he is talking 
to a minister, he indicates that he himself was a minister 
in failing health, resigned his charge, and took up this 
business, put all his savings into it, and heartily recom- 
mends it to all ministers; if he is talking to a teacher or 
professor, he himself was a teacher or professor and re- 
signed his position to be of greater service to mankind in 
this magnanimous way. To put the prospective buyer 
in a preferred class, he states that his colleague or neighbor 
so-and-so, a man of rare judgment, after due consideration, 
has subscribed for a good-sized block of stock—though 
that may be one of the best reasons why you should not 
buy it. To make it a case of family pride, another ingenious 
method of leading a lamb to the slaughter is to represent 
that his name is the same as that of the prospective buyer, 
and that he is generously offering to share a good thing 
with a possible relative. To convince beyond a doubt that 
his motives are of the highest order, he states that his gilt- 
edged securities are offered to the public rather than to 
bankers and other investors, because said public is deprived 
of such opportunities, on account of the greed of bankers 
and large investors. 

These are only a few of the undoubted marks of fake- 
The fact is, that if the 
things they say and the promises they make, about their 


promoters and their methods. 
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so-called securities were true, they would never be peddled 
from house to house, but would be snapped up as soon as 
offered, by the wise and discriminating bankers, investors 
and the public. 


A WORD OF WARNING 


On principle turn down every solicitation to purchase 
an interest in oil stocks, mining schemes, fruit and nut 
rchards, land companies, suburban lots, rubber planta- 
tions, moving-picture concerns, radio organizations, new 
More than 
that, do not even consider the purchase of an interest in 
In 
short, never touch a new stock of any kind, however alluring 
the terms or promises. Let the capitalists take care of 
They are at best a gamble, for by statistics eighty 
mit of one hundred newly organized companies fail within 
the first ten years. 

Babson states in his communication of January 23, 1923, 
that in 1920 there were 202,000 corporations in the United 
States; 69,000 of them paid no taxes, i.e. their income 
was less than $2,000; 129,000 paid on an average of $200 
each; and 4,000 (2 per cent of all) paid four-fifths of all 
Unless one should hold shares in the successful 
two per cent of the companies he would receive practically 
no returns on his stock. 


insurance companies, etc., sold by any one. 


any newly organized, unseasoned company or scheme. 


them. 


the taxes. 


ALLURING ADVERTISEMENTS 


Not simply the promoter who talks to you face to face, 
but the alluring deceptive advertisements in the daily and 
weekly papers, and not the least the personal mail—all 
are playing the same game. ‘The advertisements usually 
mention one or two prime stocks or bonds with a cluster 
f doubtful and fraudulent In the large ultra- 
stylish envelope there is an engraved invitation to partici- 
pate in an unnamed business, with self-addressed stamped 
en@lope and printed card for reply, bearing on it, “With- 
ut obligation on my part, I would like a full description 
f the unusual offer made to me in your favor of inst.” 
—the same to be signed by the recipient of such offer and 


issues. 





returned in the prepared envelope. These baits give no 


teal information in their valuable statements. They are 
replete with resounding words, effusive adjectives, and a 
semblance of sincerity—a sort of “fly” for the innocent 
trout to snap at. If you reply, you will be called on within 
a short time by an oily-tongued stranger, ready to give 
you an unusual opportunity to become “rich” within one 
year! Never reply to such solicitations. Throw them into 
the fire or waste-basket ; avoid them as you would a rattle- 
snake. 

The market is flooded with so-called gold notes, mortgage 
bonds and other paper that responsible bond houses call 
and dogs.” Never touch of them. Never 
invest your money with a stranger, not even a dollar, un- 
less he be the leading banker of the town, or a well-known 


banker in a large city. 


“sats one 


The light-fingered gentry, a 
stranger to you, who promises enormous returns on what 
he has to sell is no less than a well-dressed bandit trying 
without mask or gun to hold you up in your own home 
in broad daylight. Such a suave, polished personage ap- 
proached a minister of experience in the Pacific north- 
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west, saying that he was making a specialty of investing 
the savings of ministers, so as to secure for them 25 per 
cent returns the first six months, 50 per cent the second 
six months, etc. This much-experienced minister allowed 
the stranger to tell his story through with all the rainbow 
promises that language could paint. When he had fin- 
ished, the minister startled him by saying: “You are 
With resentful dignity the pro- 
moter said, “Explain yourself, sir.” “Well, sir,” said the 
minister, “if you have anything to sell that will yield what 


either a fool or a liar.” 


you say it will, you’re a fool to sell it; if you haven't 
any such thing, you’re a liar.” The stranger in feigned 
disgust, seeing his game lost, retired speechless. 

SOUND INVESTMENTS 

When the ministry as a class shall be able to meet 
the solicitations of such strangers in a similar manner, 
we shall hear less of the disastrous losses that mar the 
peace of so many homes, and dissipate the hope of a com- 
petence in old age. 

Thus far I have discussed the negative side of the theme, 
but that is the side of most urgency today. If the saver 
of his money will observe the precautions and alarms al- 
ready given, he will keep his savings, and have money 
to invest—not to speculate with—to help take care of the 
future. 

Savings banks, trust companies, building and loan asso- 
ciations and many other reliable and dependable organiza- 
tions have plans for systematic saving. Each one accord- 
ing to his income and circumstances should adopt some 
definite system of saving. This he should deposit either 
in a savings bank or safe organization where it will 
The largest and safest banks will start 
Though the inter- 


yield some returns. 
a savings account on a dollar deposit. 
est paid is small, the principal is safe, and both together 
will surprise you by the rapidity of their growth. As a 
rule, the entire amount hundred 
dollars before it is disturbed, and then only to invest in 


should reach several 
such securities as would be approved for the investment 
of 


bonds, no mortgage bonds on city buildings or property, 


trust funds. Buy no notes of any kind, no utility 
nothing sold by canvassers or promoters, be they strangers, 
friends, or even relatives. 


NEED OF CAREFUL INVESTIGATION 


This is the real danger time for the small investor. Take 
plenty of time to look up investments. Let no one hurry 
you. Your banker should be your best counsellor, though 
he cannot always stand in that place, for he has securities 
to sell and naturally will wish to hold you as his patron. 
If you are in doubt about any security give yourself the 
benefit of such doubt, and buy from a bank—you can 
generally do that—liberty bonds, which at present cost 
yield about four and one-half per cent, and are tax-exempt 
in the amount you can hold. In the meantime, take up and 
study for yourself the good points in securities, which 
you should know before you can trust yourself to select 
what you should buy. 

Next to “liberty” and other government bonds, you 
should consider regularly issued general obligation muni- 


cipal bonds—bonds issued as the general obligation of a 
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city, not those based on a single utility, as water-works or 
street cars; in the same class are school, county or state 
bonds, obligations met by the general taxes. 

In selecting securities of any kind this is the order 
of the items to be considered and weighed by every in- 
vestor: 1. Security—will your money be absolutely safe? 
2. Stability—does the security maintain a stable value at 
all times? 3. Salability—if you should, in an emergency, 
be under the necessity of selling it, could you get cash 
4. Yield—the least 
important of these four items which an investor should 


for it at once, without delay or loss? 


have in mind, although promoters of fake securities make 
*t their first, chief and all-important inducement to you 
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to take an amateur’s chance on the roulette wheel of 
speculation. 

The problem of kinds of investments is too complicated 
to be treated in this article. When a minister (or teacher) 
has sufficient funds to buy securities of some magnitude, 
he should take counsel with none other than the best jn- 
formed, unbiassed, financial security expert in the best 
bank in town, or with his lieutenant. By adkering un- 
swervingly to such methods and procedure the minister ere 
many years pass by, will be, not the easy mark of smooth 
strangers as today, but one of the independent well-to-do 
citizens who can meet and defeat the enemy of his financial 
thrift on his own battle-ground. 


Our Day! All Hail! 


By George Lawrence Parker 


AM OFTEN VERY SORRY for the age we live in; 

particularly sorry for it since it has been tagged with 
the phrase “since the war.” That makes us superficial; 
prevents us from seeing the deeper meaning of our times. 
It is as if we walked in a great city where we knew not 
the lives and manners of the folk, and so all we can say 
is that they wore very mean or very nice clothes. Now, as a 
Christian man, I have a deep feeling that our age has 
one need supreme above all others, which is—that we should 
love it! Love it with an eager and warm affection. Our 
day seems to me like a mother crying for her children: “I 
have brought up children and they have rebelled against 
me.” This loneliness at the heart of our time is as real to 
me as my own. Every age in history possesses a heart that 
needs to be loved and longs to be understood. To its own 
generation each age ought to be able to reveal its inmost 
self ; it needs comfort as it rolls along on its course to join 
the past. 


WORDS ETERNALLY TRUE 


When | hear the universal complaining that is now so 
audible I want to put my fingers in my ears and repeat over 
and over again, “God so loved the world,” and to realize 
that it is a world in time and space, none other, that he 
loves! “The good shepherd gi\ eth his life for the sheep,” 
and wandering sheep they are as always! “If any man 
love not his brother whom he hath seen”—just such a 
brother, all bedraggled, as may now be seen anywhere, or 
eaten up with riches and self as may also be seen anywhere. 
Repeated often enough these sayings remind me that they 
must apply to my own age as well as to the age that pro- 
duced them. They must refer to this age of automobiles 
and trolleys, this age of ugly billboards and political dis- 
honesty, of noise and confusion, as well as to an age of 
supposed Palestinian quietness and peace. Either they are 
true now in bustling America and troubled Europe or they 
were never true at all, never can be true. 

Then, by listening closer, 1 begin to feel the deep sea- 
roar echoing in the shell of our own time, and I find that 
in spite of all confusions it has some values to give me 


that are distinctively its own. I come even to rejoice that 


I live in this very day! I become more and more assured 
that unless I learn real spiritual values from today I shall 
not learn them at all. The present alone, life, and civiliza- 
tion, and society as my eyes have seen and known it, must 
It is a thought both to 
When I reach this point, when my 


emotions are made responsive by honest meditation and 


be my teacher or I go untaught. 
frighten and inspire! 


attention, I am at once compelled to become concrete and 
definite. I must not be merely sentimental, betrayed by 
emotion. I must ask, always with due regard to my limita- 
tions of vision, “Well, what does this age give you? What 
are the spiritual values and opportunities that your day gives 
to you? Name them.” 
HALF-CENTURY CERTAINTIES a 

Now, undoubtedly some biography must enter here. The 
values I perceive cannot be those that a youth of twenty 
could perceive. There are young prophets of today, like 
Stanley High, whose valuation would differ from mine, yet 
a mother is mother to both her first and last born, though 
appearing differently to each. So let my immodest biogra- 
phy merely say that the half-century mark is near to my 
door; that southern birth and training led me to New 
England culture; that many years of ministry in New Eng- 
land and a few years of residence in Europe and Russia— 
well, that is all that need be said here. By which I mean 
one clear thing: beneath the accumulation lie, still undis- 
turbed, many certainties of spiritual truth that have deep- 
ened, broadened, enlarged themselves, but have scarcely 
changed their inner meaning since boyhood. More glorious 
still, I know not one of these certainties that has yet com- 
pleted itself. Every one of them is still fluid and progres- 
sive, ready to be true to itself by taking any new direction 
that the winds of God may bring. “So is every one that 
is born of the spirit.” If then a half-century means fair 
acquaintance with our times one may tell of that acquaint- 
“since the war” have 
seemed to him as poignant and sharp as to the ear of youth, 


he may claim a small right to discover, or disclose, some o! 


ance, may he not? And if the noises 
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the spiritual values that lie beneath the surface of the day 
and hour. 


THE UNIVERSALITY OF GOD 


The first spiritual opportunity of our day is the right to 
find God wherever we may. As commonplace as the asser- 
tion appears, it is as startling as Blake’s line, “I saw God 
put his face against the window pane!” If one does not 
see each new day as one more chance for finding God he has 
missed the best part of the day. This right to see the Spirit 
wherever we may does truly seem to be, in special sense, 
the gift of our times. The rush of common ordinary intel- 
ligence has been like a flood tide in the last half-century ; 
it has flooded the knowledge of the Spirit out of the old 
channels to spread all over the meadow. The old limitations 
have disappeared. To a soul like mine that in youth carried 
a heavy burden of dogma this release of and by the intelli- 
vence has been like water to a parched throat. Today pos- 
sesses an immediacy of spiritual opportunity that is glitter- 


ing and wonderful. We must of course still search the 


broad low reaches of history, but in the upper reaches of 
dividual consciousness true knowledge of God is available 
ror all at every moment. 
lhe work of consecrated criticism and research can and 
must now .be turned into the upbuilding and feeding of 
Why argue about it any longer? Why not just live 
God has moved from the cloister into the street, and 
all is white with his flowing presence. 


souls. 


He has moved into 
the chemical laboratory and his wonders there demand wor- 

p. He has moved into the poet’s brain, and the true 
songs of humanity are his songs now as they were in David's 
day. He has moved into social and international relations, 
so that it is genuinely true that to feed the hungry and 
clothe the naked, to seek peace among the nations, is his 
ital work, 
not 


The marvelous thing about these statements is 
that they are true, but that they are so definitely and 
gloriously true and so easily seen by any one who looks with 
open eyes into the meaning of today. Our age bears these 
things in her open palm and pleads with us to partake of 
them each in our own way. Such largeness of spiritual 
opportunity has belonged to no other period of history. 
lhe human heart is now beating very close against the 
windows of God. 


SOUL CULTURE 
The second special gift of our day is the opportunity it 
vives for refinement or culture of soul. 


’ 


It is very popular 
» berate our machinery and our surface materialism, and 
metimes such berating is necessary. But as our inven- 
ns work mainly toward closer human contacts, they offer 
ler and fuller opportunity for the soul to seek more 
richly its inner life and light. One thing is certain, we shall 
not solve our machine-domination by railing and scolding 
it. Whatever happens, the whisper of the soul can be 


rd; and maybe it can be heard all the more clearly as 


the song of the water ousel is heard most serenely in the 
nidst of the cataract. Not protest against our age but 
This 
lay sometimes mean indignation against its injustices, it 


cooperation and consent is the way out for the soul. 


may not ever mean entire approval from us, but in the main 
does mean cooperation and affection. Let us see what 


this has to do with culture of soul. 


AN CENTURY 789 


It is not enough now that we simply accept the facts of 
religion. Something more is needed. It is for that “more” 


of Christianity that the world is crying out today. We 
must enter more seriously into the business of spiritual 
refinement. We must become more beautiful souls. We 


must treat the vocation of soul-culture with persistent and 
artistic earnestness. Tempers, habits, instincts, desires, 
thoughts, ambitions must be literally shot through with 
divine light until our whole substance of character shines 
again. No world problems can be solved unless personality 
in millions of individuals feeds itself at the high eternal 
pastures. Grossness, crudity, carelessness, these are the 
miasmas that poison life. They must be banished. Jesus 
made spiritual fruitage to depend on the nature of the soil; 
we must refine the soil. That one thing the world needs 
today more than anything else. And is not definite culture 
of soul the most challenging of all arts, the most beautiful of 
all pursuits? Is anything so wonderful as this, that every 
soul alive, wherever situated, may enter on an artistic career 
of culture akin to that of the true artist in sculpture, music, 
painting or poetry! Is not the gospel of Jesus the message 
of just this sort of beauty ? 


NO WAITING FOR PERFECTION 

Here again, the wonder of it all, as referring to our day 
and time, lies not in the mere statement, but in the fact that 
in our blessed age not a single barrier stands in the way of 
such refinement. I know that opponents will say, “Look at 
our injustice; look at our wars; look at our poverty; look 
at the lives that cannot lift themselves up out of slavery.” 
Well, I am not ready to say that these are zeroes; I agree 
with my opponent; the fight against them must go relent- 
lessly on. But I also know that the souls of men cannot 
and need not wait for true peace and culture until all these 
are abolished. That is where our vast error now lies. | 
know that in the very midst of these we can pursue our 
artistic career of spiritual beauty. Only by the affirmative 
pursuit of this one great thing can these others be beaten 


back. 


world ; I will seek my perfection now, this moment. 


I, for one, refuse to wait any longer for a perfect 
Science 
gives no example of any creature waiting for a perfect 
environment in which to become perfect. Neither can the 
spiritual world wait on a perfect spiritual environment. 

All of this that f am saying is but to truly answer the call 
of my own day as heard on all sides. This is only bringing 
into the spiritual field the sweep of life as seen all about us, 
and as echoed in our contemporary fiction and poetry. | 
refuse any longer to read the New Testament with one sort 
of pair of eyes and read the world of today with an entirely 
different sort! I refuse longer to divide God’s world, or 
to make it one-half spiritual and one-half material. I refuse 
to live any longer on the edge of a chasm. Whatever limita- 
tions be mine, within them, or without them, | will pursue 
the goal of soul culture, I will pursue the artistic and spirit- 
ual beauty of life until some sort of unity possesses me as it 
possessed Jesus, and has in degree possessed all the spiritual 
seers of our race. 

I believe also that our age offers us the equipment to meet 
these opportunities. One alone will be sufficient to mention 
here, though many more could be named. The study of 


psychology during the last twenty-five years has put more 
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spiritual armor into the hands of man, for his advance 
and defense, than any one physical discovery has put into 
his hands for physical advance and defense. We may study 
and know our souls as never before, not in any cruel or 
merely analytic fashion, not merely by cold dissection, but 
as living organisms possessing the vast machinery of 
thought, emotion, and energy; we may know the best agen- 
cies to aid us and we may summon helpers that formerly 
were hidden from us. This great new equipment is pecu- 
liarly the gift of our times. I wonder if half of us praise 
our day and hour sufficiently for this gift? No wonder 
that before this fine new thing the hindrances to spiritual 
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living are gradually falling down. No wonder that the old 
foes of dogma—denominationalism, sectarianism and the 
like—are retreating from the field. Our age has less and 
less to say about these old enemies simply because there is 
less to say! They can no longer be spoken of as spiritual 
forces. And very soon the sile.ce of our day will be even 
more eloquent than her speech. 

And so, have I not reason to love my day and time? O, 
come close to the heart of this strange mother that has given 
us birth! She is lonely for the love of her sons. Draw her 
close, and in her embrace feel once more her warmth, her 
love, her tender grandeur. God is in the midst of her! 


What Can We Say About Sex? 


By John Wright Buckham 


7 HAS BECOME quite evident that the endeavor to 

help young people to understand and control the sex 
instinct by instruction in sex knowledge is wholly inade- 
quate. Such instruction clearly has its place and value, 
when wisely presented, but it cannot alone secure right 
relations between the sexes. The sooner this is recog- 
nized the sooner we shall seek a truer solution of the 
problem. Happily such a solution is disclosing itself in 
the increasing realization of the sacredness of person- 
ality and the closeness with which both sex control and 
sex expression are related to personal development. If 
the sex instinct can be brought into the full service of 
personality its meaning and value for human life will 
have been mastered. 


SEX AN INCENTIVE 

The history of the steps by which the race has 
achieved and preserved the monogamous family is an 
index of the extent of its realization of the meaning and 
worth of the individual person and of his relation to 
other persons. Sex means, on its moral side, an incen- 
tive and challenge to the achievement of personality. 
Here is an elemental physical instinct which involves, 
in a way that no other does, intimate, self-revealing, 
sacrificial relationship to another self and through that 
self to the whole realm of persons. When in the racial 
process this instinct came to be consciously dedicated 
to one other person only, the future of the family was 
assured, and when society placed its sanction upon this 
dedication the future of a true human society was as- 
sured. The reason for this lies in no adventitious or 
external system of social control, but in the inherent 
nature of personality itself, as related to our physical 
constitution, to life itself as compelling social organiza- 
tion. 

The process by which the sex relationship in hu 
manity has been raised to its present place of honor 
may be termed the personalizing of sex. It has been 
accomplished by steadfast adherence to a rational moral 
ideal. What moral contests have been involved in it, 
what self-denials and loyalties, what falls and recov- 


eries, will never be known. History knows but little 
of these personal conquests, but they are recorded in 
the well-being and progress of the race. As a con- 
stituent of the life of nature, sex is neither moral nor 
immoral, but simply unmoral. It is nature’s means of 
perpetuating life. Physically, it is the culmination of 
life. But because we, as persons, are not confined to 
the order of nature, we cannot accept and obey the sex 
impulse implicitly as the animal world does. We must 
either rationalize it, personalize it, or be broken and 
debased by it. 

For this reason the personalizing of sex becomes in- 
evitably a religious as well as a moral issue. It cannot 
be otherwise. If religious motive means anything, this 
deep-seated potency, this primal passion, cannot escape 
its shaping hand, nor be without close relation to re- 
ligious development. As a matter of fact the history 
of religion reveals a constant interaction and inter- 
influence between the religious motive and the sex im- 
pulse. Religion is persistently trying either to restrain 
or to consecrate the sex impulse, and the sex instinct 
tends either to break away from, or to dominate and 
absorb, the religious impulse. In the higher religions 
the interaction becomes more and more conscious and 
complex. Hebraism struggled out of polygamy into 
monogamy ; Buddhism exalted celibacy ; Mohammedan- 
ism capitulated to the sex instinct and lost its hold upon 
purity and progress. 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE SEX IMPULSE 

In Christianity we find the issue imperative, insis- 
tent, and beset with conflicting moral judgments. At 
first, in the early church as guided by Paul, there is a 
leaning toward celibacy, yet with full recognition of the 
legitimacy of the sex relationship and of the honor of 
marriage. As the sense of the impurity and degradation 
of the pagan world surrounding the Christians deep- 
ened, threatening to engulf the church itself, the celibate 
ideal strengthened. The anchorite fled to the desert to 
escape besetting evils and temptations, not the least 
of which were those connected with sex. Monasticism 
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arose, chastity being one of its leading ideals, and com- 
manded the reverent devotion of the medieval mind— 
only, however, to fall at length, the victim of the temp- 
tations it had sought to escape and conscious that it had 
chosen the wrong path. And yet Christian civilization 
—while robbed of much of its virility by this voluntary 
repression of procreation on the part of many of those 
best fitted to produce superior offspring—nevertheless 
can hardly esteem too highly the debt it owes to “the 
eunuchs for the kingdom of God’s sake” who helped to 
ingrain into society the principle of the mastery of a 
lower impulse for the sake of a higher. 

Then came Protestantism and, through the leadership 
of Luther—though in marked inconsistence with his 
system of theology—recovered a truer attitude toward 
marriage; yet only to falter again and, ultimately, under 
Calvinism, to adopt a conventional and concessive at- 
titude toward marriage, colored by the doctrine of 
original sin. This feeling of suspicion toward sex is re- 
flected in Milton’s Paradise Lost, in the book of Com- 
mon Prayer, in the Puritan systems of theology, in the 
asceticism of New England Puritanism, and in the 
dumbness, indecision, and helplessness of the modern 
church in the face of the wave of sexualism which is 
sweeping over Christendom today. 

THE CHURCH AND SEX TODAY 

It is time for the Christian church to determine more 
clearly what it holds and teaches regarding the sex 
relation and to fulfill its part in the issue which con- 
fronts society. Is the church to continue to hold, ex- 
plicitly or implicitly, to the shades of the obsolete doc- 
trines of original sin and human depravity, to continue 
to pronounce marriage “holy” in the marriage service 
and in the baptismal service to blast its fruitage as 
“conceived and born in sin”? Is Augustine’s doctrine 
of the innate evil of “concupiscence” to shadow the 
church of the future? Is that intolerable and unchristian 
assumption (as commonly understood) of the fifth 
verse of the forty-first psalm to continue to be treated 
as if it were inspired? Or are we to recover the true 
Christian conception of sex, as it lies in Jesus’ attitude 
toward life, in the implications of the prologue of the 
Fourth Gospel, in Paul’s sane and wise treatment of 
marriage (when allowance has been made for time and 
circumstance) and in the normal life of the Christian 
home? We cannot reach the right attitude toward sex 
until we enter fully into Christianity’s great formative 
principle of the supreme worth of personality and apply 
it to life in all its relationships and possibilities, includ- 
ing those of sex. 

Looked at in the light of the development of per- 
onality, sex attraction assumes a role of the greatest 
ignificance. It is invested with an almost sacramental 
character. With what pure and wondering emotion, 
half fear and half joy, does the normal boy or girl pass 


s 


wn 


through the strait gate of sexual restraint into the way 
ihat leads to life! The mutual fascination of the sexes 
in youth is too near the heart of life to be other than 
sacred. The reverent approaches, hesitations, embar- 
rassments, attractions, with which two elect souls draw 
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near to one another, attended by all the ministrant 
offices of this fair world are as spiritual as they are 
natural. Nature lights her sun and stars for them and 
strews her flowers at their feet, but they walk in a 
Deftly and firmly 
the gossamer filaments which nature throws out be- 


world of which nature knows not. 


tween them strengthen, but as mutual admiration 
deepens, and eyes gaze deeper into answering eyes, 
something more than nature awakens. Mind attunes 
itself to mind, heart to heart. When love takes up the 
harp of life and smites on all its chords with might 
self passes in music out of sight, but a deeper and truer 
self takes its place, a self that can spend itself for the 


other and grow thereby. 


MARRIAGE A SACRAMENTAL UNION 


The climax and fulfillment of this prophetic prelude, 
which never loses its loveliness and charm, is marriage, 
complete union, in which perfect love casteth out fear. 
Not hasty marriage, as of those who would shake the 
unripe fruit from the tree of life; but a union that 
comes with due and gracious feet, attended by all the 
benign sanctions of church and state, hallowed by the 
custom of generations. For, as Prospero said to Ferdi- 
nand, unless 


These sanctimonious ceremonies may 

With full and holy rite be minister’d, 

No sweet aspersion shall the heavens let fall 
To make this contract grow. 


Society is concerned in every marriage as truly, though 
not as deeply, as the hearts that are united. 

Marital union, in which two lives are sealed in one, is 
sacramental in its consecration of each to the other. Only 
true love can make it holy. Without love sexual union 
is animal, sub-animal, sensual. With love it is human, 
spiritual, personal. To buy or sell such a self-giving is 
to barter soul for sense—and thus to fall infinitely lower 
than any animal can go. On the other hand to treat it 
as a mere means of procreation is to depersonalize it 
in another way, and to reduce it to pure subserviency. 
That offspring in its fruitage is fit and natural, but its 
true nature is that of an expression and seal of mutual 
love and loyalty. The very wine of life may not be 
tasted save by those who pledge each other in the cup 
to a devotion that knows no possibility of change. 


WHAT TRUE MARRIAGE REQUIRES 

The supreme happiness of such a love romance, cul- 
minating in marriage, is the normal heritage of every 
healthy boy and girl; but if it may not be realized, 
then unsullied chastity is a thousand times better and 
happier than anything beside a true love union. Such 
a union does not require two super-saints, nor even 
one, nor any strange and rarely discovered affinity, but 
simply two sincere and devoted hearts, with faith in 
God and one another and an unselfish purpose not to 
live to themselves alone but also to others. But if mar- 


riage prove unhappy—what then? Marriage is a great 
adventure and since it is an adventure, it cannot be an 
experiment. 

It is impossible to realize the sacredness of sex ex- 


cept in the atmosphere and under the motivation of 
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religion. The sense of the sacredness of personality, 
in oneself and in another, is a religious sense. It is 
cultivated and fostered by religion. It will inevitably 
give place to something lower under the aegis of ma- 
terialism, or communism, or mere eugenics. Marriages 
a la eugenics, untouched by the romance of religion, 
will become as dismal and prosaic as marriages a la 
convenance. Reverence of each for the other—deep, 
tender, controlling, involving sole and complete mutual 
commitment—this alone can make of married life an 
unfailing fountain of health and happiness. 

It is no mere conventional refuge to find in Christian- 
ity the solution of the overwhelming modern problem 
of right sex relationships. The Christian home and 
church, and Christian education—all bathed in the 
spirit of that most reverent, most winsome, most puri- 
fying of personalities, Jesus Christ—and all acting in 
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harmony, are alone adequate to so high and difficult a 
task. Civil law is wholly insufficient. Education, un- 
less it have a motive power greater than lies within 
itself alone, will not avail. Christian faith alone can 
meet the insistent need of hallowing the sex relation- 
ship. It had created the Christian home and can main- 
tain it, if it is sufficiently trusted. Within the Christian 
atmosphere problems of conduct, of dress, of dance and 
of manners, will be readily solved. Young men and 
women who have caught the spirit of the “crystal 
Christ” can be trusted. They will be neither impure 
nor prudish, neither conventional nor immodest. They 
will treat each other with a true and beautiful rever- 
ence and will honor those great moral and spiritual 
restraints whose true office is not repression but the last- 
ing fulfillment of all that is fairest and best in human 
life. 


British Table Talk 


London, May 25. 
ERTAIN NEWSPAPERS HAVE BEEN FINED heavily 

C for contempt of court because of their way of handling the 
reports of crime. One of them is a paper of the very highest 
reputation in this matter, and the chief feeling here is one of 
regret that so great a paper through an oversight on the part of 

its staff should be involved in a trial. But the 
Newspapers and the practice condemned is justly condemned. As 
Report of Crime soon as there is a mystery announced, espe- 

cially if there is murder in it, certain news- 
papers have been in the way of sending reporters, who practically act 
as amateur detectives. Any scrap of rumor or gossip is seized upon; 
the relatives of the man charged with the murder, or the friends of 
the murdered man himself are sought out and interviewed, and in 
general a thoroughly unhealthy state of things has come into being. 
Much of this cannot be touched by the law, but as soon as the 
articles in the press tend to make a trial more difficult to hold, 
it is time for the law to act. This week it has acted with some 
severity, and the judge who conducted the trial threatens to act 
with greater severity if the offence is repeated. When a man is 
charged with a crime it is a serious thing for the press to publish 
articles before the trial about his life or his reputation or his 
home Sometimes I wonder whether newspapers gain much by 
their feverish competition in providing news of murder-mysteries, 
and like things. In any case the action taken this weck will be 
a warning against the assumption by the press of the functions of 
detective, or of advocate either for or against. 

* . os 

The Centenary of 
James Clarke 


It is fitting that all who care for the religious press should lay 
a wreath before the memory of James Clarke. In 1857 when the 
Christian World was started, being then a young and yet expe- 
rienced journalist, he was engaged by the founder of the paper. 
For a short time that association was broken, but after the founder 
died James Clarke was invited to take control, and under his able 
and far-seeing management the paper took a position which it has 
never lost. It is difficult in the present day to do justice to the 
courage which he needed for his task. He was a champion of 
theological liberty and an unfaltering believer in religious equality. 
He stood by men such as Lynch and Edward White, who were 
heretics in their day; and with a great persistence he made his 
paper a power, making for free discussion. But he was in nothing 


more rightly guided than in his provision of a good service of 
news. He would have no interference with his editorial inde- 
pendence; he believed in certain principles and never hesitated to 
express them. But he was too wise to imagine that even the best 
of papers can make a popular appeal on ideas alone. It is the 
union of sound ideas with competent and daring business insight 
that is needed. And clearly James Clarke had both principle and 
understanding of the popular mind. He had moreover that essential 
fairness which led even those who were on the other side to 
respect him. Spurgeon himself praised him for making our news- 
paper literature “subservient to the glory of God.” Many of us 
today owe a debt of gratitude to the Christian World for the 
generous way in which in later years its columns have been opened 
to us; but there are journalists still at work in Fleet Street who 
owed their first start to the kindness and encouragement of James 
Clarke, and though he has been dead for more than thirty-six 
years they do not forget him. 


* * * 


Books on the 
Race Problem 


This week a book of far-reaching influence has been published, 
Christianity and the Race Problem. The author is Mr. J. H. 
Oldham, and the publishers the Student Christian Movement, work 
ing with the United Council of Missionary Education. This, 
taken along with Mr. Basil Mathews’ Clash of Color—a book 
for younger readers—will do much to direct the thought of this 
country upon a matter of life and death to the world. Mr 
Oldham is a statesman by nature, and his long experience in the 
service of the missionary societies has given him his material. It 
is not difficult to write upon the race problem in a detached way 
with no sort of relevance to things as they are, but this Mr. Old- 
ham most certainly has not done. Such a book would please 
certain idealists, but do nothing to solve the problems of the hour. 
Mr. Oldham is probably better able to state the case, for example, 
of Natal or Australia or the Pacific coast than the statesmen of 
He has tried to see their point of 
view and to go to the root of the matter. It is not a book to 
be read lightly. It has a solemn tone, as though the author were 
oppressed by the critical character of the decisions which he is 
discussing. I can imagine nothing upon the race problem that 
would clear the air more than this book. My readers will be 


those countries themselves. 


learning of it from other sources so that I need not discuss it in 
detail. It is, however, possible to say that both Mr. Mathews and 
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Mr. Oldham attach enormous importance to things economic, which 
often the real causes of what is called “race hatred.” 

« * * 
Dr. Fosdick 


From what I hear, there has been a most enthusiastic welcome 


fered to Dr. Fosdick. He preached in the City Temple last 
k on the occasion of the jubilee. On being challenged by Mr. 
Pringle to declare his denomination he replied: “I should hate to 


I was brought 
Presbyterian 
At the 
nt time I am preaching in a Presbyterian pulpit, and teaching 
in undenominational seminary; and I always find myself pecu- 
it home amongst Congregationalists.” 


eave any doubts about my denominational affinities. 
a Methodist young and a 
In consequence I joined a Baptist church. 


people’s meeting 


school. 


This welcome must 
tt 1 in part at least to the extraordinary vogue of the little 
f Dr. Fosdick. It is a case in which the writer has pre- 
the way for the speaker. This is probably the better order. 
re preachers whose spoken word induces hearers to buy 
vritings, sometimes with disappointment, for the two gifts 
not always go together. In Dr. Fosdick they meet. 
* - * 
Thanksgiving for 
the Empire 
service on Sunday at Wembley was most impressive, so 
told, and the temper of it, so far as reports can convey 
1 thing, was altogether becoming—free, that is, from boast- 


so 


CORRESP 
In Regard to the Y. M. C. A. 


THe CuHristiAn CENTUwURY : 

SI] In view of your recent editorial on the Young Men's 
ian Association allow me to point out that a national reor- 

yn is now in progress. The independent units and fifty-six 
agencies are now being brought together into an organized 
This process of nationalization is balanced by an actual 
ilization of control. In the midst of all this the problem of 
much greater than that of machinery. We 
We used to call him city secretary, 
¢ now see that this was not what we meant. 


el is, of course, 
American secretary. 
We have famous 
secretaries in Mott, Brockman, Davis, Hibbard, Jenkins, 
Colton and their associates. And Carter should come back 
that group. Men who live and move and have their being in 
But we need a conspicuous American secretary. 
Not to interpret 
nal America or reactionary America, but one of the leaders 
Eddy is a prophet; 
He is 
irage, but he would probably refuse to become the Ameri- 
We the prophet not the 
f the executive. 
\merican 
ries of large cities for the 
tion would not unite upon one of their own number except- 


the foreign world. 
reorganization he should head our work. 

ng new America attractive, courageous, 
mpelling, uncowed, inspired. the actual leader in thought 


ecretary. presume would enjoy 


cannot be found amongst the general 


obvious reason that the present 


secretary 


be a traditionalist, and by that sign he would possess no 
ip. No matter the 
be a leader of an American youth movement—such as this 
| 


A traditionalist can look after and operate buildings, 


what his designation, traditionalist 
to be. 
Leadership 


The foreign-minded secretaries have no plan for America; 


ents and budgets, but that is not leadership. 
age for America; no experience of America for America's 

ake They cannot help thinking and operating upon America as 
e, as a field to be thoroughly exploited on behalf of other 

to be benefitted by such altruism. America cannot be deeply 
adly served excepting as the revolutionary Christ charges 
with his will for our day and generation, for our conditions 
After Mr. 


ip and its policy-shaping we must certainly find a way to 


eds. Mott has retired from the general secre- 
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~] 
wo 
wo 


fulness and light-hearted assumptions. The archbishop said the 
right things in the peculiarly guarded style of which he is master. 
This time a Free Churchman was appointed to read the lesson. 
It is well to have such a service of thanksgiving and dedication, 
but it would be too much to infer from it that the values of the 
kingdom of God are completely accepted within the commonwealth. 
We have yet to live out the aspiration in Blake’s poem “Jerusalem,” 
which was sung once more on Sunday afternoon. But it is some 
to reminded and ceremonies that this 
nation has no other right than the right to serve the eternal king 
dom of God and that the judgment which will rest upon it in the 


thing be in solemn words 


eternities when this earth is silent and cold will be according to 
its acceptance or rejection of the divine call. 
* * ®* 


And So Forth 


Mr. H. G. 
choice of exhibits at Wembley to set 


the 
the 


and 


Wells has been saying some severe things upon 
forth the of 
Why is so little made of education 


character 
empire and its products. 
The Labor party are 
but had 
Their attitude toward unemploy- 


so much of butter and tallow and oil? 


encouraged by a victory in a_ bye-election, they have 
rather a bad time in the house. 
ment is being hotly denounced. The king and queen of Italy 


came to London yesterday and were warmly welcomed. Among 
the Italians in London, exalted and humble, there are great rejoic 
ings, and the Fascisti with their black shirts were waiting yesterday 
to acclaim their king. 


EDWARD SHILLITO. 


ONDENCE 


utilize his powerful voice, his advocacy of world needs, his ability 
to challenge an order or an age, to take up grand enterprise 
In fact, his great influence will no doubt be broadened still furtner 
But it will not be executive. 

If we take on too large financial burdens for national and foreign 
the of 
reality to American 


work those obligations will close mouths our leaders t 


their application of Jesus in vital business 


wealth, labor, war and the pagan aspects of our life, repulsive t 


Jesus. I am writing this in analysis of the work of my lifel 

friends; the men with whom I am the most intimate of any i 
the world, because I have the conviction that Lord Charnwood 
was right: “It is a mischievous fallacy to say that honest crit! 


cism is embarrassing to an administration,” and with the further 
to be but 
a system, for which the movement generally is responsible 


criticised as individuals, 


conviction that they are not 
The 


situation is due to our slothfulness. We have shunted our burdens 


upon them and compelled them to fight all the way along for 
sheer existence. 

Here you are, therefore! A most benevolent mission of the 
elders projected amongst youth to hold them in check! A di 
pensary for the needy but inarticulate poor may be managed by 


perfectly well provisioned matrons. A department store of essen- 
tial merchandise might be run entirely for its patrons below cost 
by big-hearted men. A school would have masters and director 
who are perfectly conscious of their mission to shape the younger 
But of them is 
association of equals, nor a democracy, nor a youth movement. 
lf we the are likely 


much of our mushroom growth and develop a leadership which 


generation. none called a brotherhood, nor an 


mect American challenge we to slough off 


will spurn the debilitating, insidious, easy-going churchanity and 
Y-anity. Our American reorganization awaits men who are will- 
called reformers, 
Men will 


was “persecuted.” 


ing to be radicals, Christians for 


Jesus’ 


progressives, 


sake. who stand up under 


When 


when your family 


misrepresentation, 
“He is 


on 


even as he men say of you, 


hold 


and take you out of the limelight; when folks take council against 


beside himself ;” goes out to lay you 
you how they may destroy you; then you will feel in your heart 
the infinite word: “Thou art my beloved son; in thee I am well 
Then the kingdom of God will be at 


“become fishers of men;” then 


we 
to 


hand; then 


“teach” 


pleased.” 


may we will them 
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“observe all things whatsoever I command you.” Then we will 
take satisfaction in partnership with Jesus, “Blessed is he whosoever 
shall find no occasion of stumbling in me.” 

This kind of American secretaryship is impossible if precedent, 
the un-Christlike controls of money or men, inertia and flare- 
back, are to dominate the situation. No such American leader 
could survive unless he is financially independent, or unless this 
brotherhood receives a baptism of the Holy Ghost. 

Cleveland, O Rozert E. Lewis, 

General Secretary. 


A Missionary Asset 


Epitor Tur Curistian CENTURY: 
SIR: 
(brass), together with the resultant correspondence, some of it from 


Your editorials on the general theme of missionary bands 


a close friend and missionary colleague, has had my continued 
interest, even though at times one rebels at what seems a too zealous 
eye for criticism. A telegraph news note in last night’s papers pro- 
vides a text for this. Mr. Jay Dinsmore, agent of the China Import 
and Export Lumber Co., working the Min River territory of the 
Methodist church in Fukien, China, was shot by bandits, escaped, 
and died of wounds in the city of Shahsien, likely in our dispensary 
there. Here was a man of business who was unconsciously a mis- 
sionary asset, offsetting the missionaries who, it is said, are business 
aesets 

A Chinese Christian leader once questioned me, “Is Dinsmore 
I replied, “I don’t know.” At which my 
Chinese friend volunteered, “Well, I don’t know either, but I know 
he acts like one.” 


a profes ed Christian?” 


Here it seems to a backwoods missionary evan- 
gelist is a real answer to missionary tromboning—an ideal union of 
business and Christian missions. American, with 


no social sanctions to bind him, nor any church affiliations in China 


To say of a lone 


to hold him to a moral stand, “he acts like one” in business, is no 
mean plaudit. 
Pasadena, Calif 


FRANK M. TooTHAKER. 


The Sacred King James 
Enttor THe CuristiAn CENTURY: 

SIR: Anent your editorial on “Ignorance of the Bible,” it may 
be of interest to call attention to an article by Gene Stratton-Porter 
in the May number of McCall’s Magazine 
thor of popular novels justifies 


The distinguished au 
herself in breaking into Biblical 
criticism by a long recital of “credentials,” only to reveal how far 
she falls short of the critical and scholarly attitude of mind by 
saying: “So ingrained in my mentality is the King James version 
that any word of change in it hits me in the face like a blow.” Then 
follows this delicious bit of naivete: “The next new version of the 
sible with which I came in contact was produced by Richard G. 
Moulton Personally I prefer his version of the Bible to any- 
thing I have seen outside the King If only the 
famous novelist’s critical study had led her to read the introduction 
to any one of the volumes of Dr. Moulton’s 
have read the words: 


James version.” 


“version” she would 
“The text here followed is that of the Re- 
1881-1885. 
self-authenticated critic of the Bible had 
not even come across the fact of this famous version! 
of her article in McCall's i 
New Testament 


vised Version,” referring to the English revision of 
Evidently this carefully 
The purpose 
to make a hard drive at the Goodspeed 
Taking strong ground against the avowed purpose 
of this translation to “make the New Testament more easily under- 
stood,” the writer makes further self-disclosure as follows: “Who 
ever had any difficulty in understanding the New Testament, save 
possibly parts of Revelations!” And closes the paragraph with the 
following outburst, which certainly leaves nothing to be desired as 
proof of the scholarly and critical habit of mind: 
concerned personally 
forced to 


“So far as I am 
I am shocked and repelled, and if I were 
use the Goodspeed edition, I never again should read a 
line of the New Testament.” And this at the end: “When it comes 
to changing the wording itself (of the King James version) I wish 
with all my heart that a law might be enacted providing that this 
thing shall not be done.” What woes may yet betide scientific 
scholarship in America, who shail say? 


Riverside, Cal. Harry L. BoarpMAN, 


CHRISTIAN 


CENTURY June 20, 1994 


Church, School and Religion 


Epitor THe CuristiaAn CeEnTuRY: 

SIR: As a long-time Christian teacher of college youth, your 
editorial on “Church, School and Religion” seemed to me of the 
utmost importance and should be followed up with articles by 
experts. The fundamentalists are justified in their alarm over the 
teaching of evolution in colleges, however much their diagnosis of 
the really dangerous elements may be at fault. In a recent book 
on “Mankind at the Crossroads,” on page 21, Prof. E. M. Eas 
says: “The mechanist is intrenched behind pretty thick walls, 
Within them he goes about his business oblivious to the bombard- 
On page 38 he says: “Man will help his 
neighbor if in the long run he helps himself, virtue is not its own 
reward, we are more or less honest because being more or less 
These are words which must be used 
when describing the world of our experience instead of a dream- 
world of idealism.” 


ment going on outside.” 


honest is the best policy. 


That is the attitude of an increasing number 
of teachers of science in our colleges and schools. The mechanistic 
philosophy is rigidly logical throughout and makes a powerful appeal 
to the merely intellectualistic type of mind. Some of these teachers 
are non-religious by temperament and constitution, as all their fathers 
were. Non-material values in life are practically meaningless to 
them. Many of them have been minute specialists from the start-- 
know nothing whatever of books on Christian philosophy and if 
they read them would find them as unintelligible as their own 
technical terms are to the ordinary man. 

Many are pure in heart and life, 
absolutely sincere in thought and real discoverers of scientific truths 


Such men cannot be suppressed. 


which lucidly and enthusiastically they are also able to impart. Men 
of science rightly claim that the theologian should be familiar with 
the spirit and methods and achievements of modern science, but 
why should not teachers of science be required to learn something 
of the findings of Christian thought? 

It seems to me that presidents of denominational colleges should 
ee to it that at least one man should be secured for the faculty 
who is enthusiastically familiar with both the spirit of science and 
the spirit of Christianity, not to defend but to impart. Christian 
presidents of state universities also should see to it that the student 
pastors provided by the denominations and through whom, I fancy, 
most of the really religious work is done, should be men of this 
tamp—men of litened enthusiasm in both science and religion 
Parents and pastors are not to blame as they are not equipped 
to meet the situation; neither is the Y. M. C. A. good fellow. The 
feathery rhetoric of the university preacher is of little avail. The 
Bible teacher who is wholly innocent of the prophetic enthusiasms 
of Jeremiah and Jesus and Paul and John—all these are often 
worse than useless in the present Christian need. 

lowa City, Iowa. J. H. Grvvespie 


For Complete Disarmament 


Enitor THe CuristiAn Century: 

SIR: The Christian Century telling of the Louisville convention 
is indeed a grateful number. It brings to the hearts of many of us 
who are American missionaries in Japan our first thrill of hope for 
the future of Christian leadership in America in all the disappoint- 
ing days since American exclusion of Japanese by discriminator) 
legislation has been uppermost in our thoughts. 

Since reading of the possibility of President Coolidge calling 
another international conference for the further limitation of arma- 
ments, I have wanted to write to you to the following effect. We 
are all aware of the influence of Christian prayer and the power 
of the organized church in America in bringing about the results 
of the former conference under President Harding. But some of 
us have not forgotten the bitter disillusionment of that time because 
what was conceived and brought into the world as a disarmament 
conference was in a very few days found to be a changeling, @ 
limitation of armaments conference, left in the place of the noble 
idea which had been quickly spirited away. 


Now, because all I have been reading in The C! zi tian Century 


in the past months leads me to the deep conviction that we do 
not want any more limitation of armaments but actual disarmament, 
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| urge you to use all the influence you possess that the Christian 
forces of America may be led to demand that the next such con- 
ference, whether under Mr. Coolidge’s leadership, or some other, 
shall not stop short of demanding, in the name of Christ, complete 
nternational disarmament. 


Kobe, Japan. 





Grace E. Bascock. 


Another College Under Fire 
CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 
Has society become 


ito THE 
SIR: 


yen pass a resolution declaring its intention to join in the crusade 


so prejudiced that a college cannot 


to make the world safe from wars without being branded an enemy 

f the government? We all know of the recent incidents at North- 
western and how the facts were misrepresented by Chicago papers. 
Now the misrepresentation breaks out in another quarter, at South- 
western College, Winfield, Kansas, where I am a student. 

Mr. Percy Beck, a delegate to the recent Louisville convention, 
introduced the following resolution in chapel the other morning: 
Southwestern in 1917 took up arms and laid down lives to make 
the world safe for democracy. Southwestern in 1924 with the same 
spirit joins the crusade to make the world safe from future wars. 


We look to you to lead us. Signed, Southwestern student body and 


faculty. 
This resolution was passed almost unanimously and was sent to 
ir president, Dr. Kirk, at the Methodist conference. In no way 
hatever did it support or reject the committee reports of the gen- 
ral conference nor did it indicate that the students would not fight 
a defensive war. Yet Wednesday in the Kansas City Times 
appeared a long article on the front page which began as follows: 
ifism has reared its ugly head here (Winfield)—a pacifism that 
all wars, even those fought in defense of country and for 
nity.” The “A College Goes Pacifist.” The 
article was an absolute misrepresentation of the facts. 
Winfield, Kas, Downinc P. O’Harra 


headline was: 


BOOKS 


Some Novels 
O* E OF THE OLDEST FORMS of mental conflict, per- 


haps the very oldest, is the tension between the individ- 

ial’s desire for self-realization and the struggle of the group to 
tain its traditions and give them ever fresh embodiment in 
cessive individuals. Half of the tragedies, both literary and 
actual, spring from this fundamental conflict. It is easy enough 

» effect a verbal solution of this antinomy between individual 
and group interests by saying that the individual achieves only 
seli-destruction instead of self-realization when he breaks with 
the ideals and traditions of the most significant group to which 
e belongs; that the group can keep itself truly alive only by 
llowing individuals to enrich it by new and free achievements; 
nd that therefore there is no real conflict of interests. Such 
general formulae may express the spirit in which the solution of 

ticular problems of conduct is to be sought, but they do not 
furnish the specific solutions. 

The reading of some recent novels chosen quite at random 
revealed the rather surprising fact that every one of them made 
arge use of this concept of conflict between the individual and 
iis OWn group, and in the majority this was the dominant 
lea. To begin with a really great novel which is no longer new 
ut which has recently been issued in a new translation by D. 
H. Lawrence, Mastro-Don GesuALpo, by Giovanni Verga (Selt- 
zer, $2.50), tells the story of a Sicilian peasant who rose to 
wealth and thereby came into conflict both with the jealousies of 
lis own class and with the arrogance of the gentry, into which 
This 
man was stronger than the class out of which he came and per- 


¢ married. The united weight of the two crushed him. 
haps stronger than the class with which he became allied, but 
against the two, opposed to each other but united against him, 
he was as grain between the upper and the nether millstone. 
2core one for social solidarity. Verga is considered the greatest 
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Italian novelist, always excepting the revered Manzoni, and he 
writes with the detailed intensity of Victor Hugo. 

Seatrice Seymour’s Tue Hoperut Journey (Seltzer, $2.00) is 
rather badly tangled from the standpoint of this confiict between 
the one and the many. It begins with a family group in which 
the individuals very nearly, and some of them quite, go on the 
rocks by reason of the tyranny of The 
Most of the men and some of the 
women are incontinent before marriage and unfaithful after it, 


family. story runs 


through three generations. 


with varying degrees of apparent justification, and the only 
member of the family who seems to have a thoroughly satisfac- 
tory life is a maiden of thirty-five who elopes with a married 
man and lives happily with him ever after. Just why this inci- 
dent is introduced, it is hard to tell, for it is only an incident and 
does not 


the author implications. 


More significant is the declaration 


consistently follow out its 
Quite the contrary,’ in fact. 
near the end of the book, by a lady who had much to forgive 
and also much for which to be forgiven that usually is not for- 
given, that “vows count, even today;” which is a way of saying 
that people have to be governed not merely by what they want 
for themselves but by duty. Life is a hopeful journey so long 
as one keeps believing that the path of duty to society will also 
incidentally lead to personal blessedness. One gets the feeling 
from this book that the young would be less hopeful about this 
journey if they knew more about it, especially if they knew how 


futile it is to try short-cuts. No score for either side in this 
inning, but several fouls for both. 

After reading the first hundred pages of Margaret Widde- 
mer’s GrRAvVEN Imace (Harcourt, Brace & Co.), we would 


have tossed it aside with the remark that it was an ignorant, ill- 
tempered and intemperate caricature of a missionary family. It 
is that, but it is more. Having painted, in caricature as we have 
said, a picture of unctuous and sanctimonious family pride built 
on hypocrisy and pretense, she brings on the struggle between 
the individuality of a daughter-in-law and the traditions of the 
family which threaten to strangle her like the tentacles of an 
octopus. Then the family tradition blows up with a loud noise 
and a bad smell. Of course most of us know some pharisaical 
and unco-guid person who holds the pose of being brave, sweet, 
self-sacrificing and forgiving, while always sweetly and suavely 
looking out for number one. But such people deceive no one 
except themselves. The question as to what attitude one should 


tak 


happen to be one’s own, is no real problem at all. 


toward a whole family of such people, even if it should 
The author is 
not dealing in good faith with genuine and interesting human 
situations. She is merely taking a fall out of a kind of people 
This 
long way from being the “novel of power” which the publishers 
proc laim it to be. 

still, and with at least faint but persistent 
reminiscence of the style of O. Henry is Fomsomno, by T. S. 
Stribling (Century Co., $1.90). 


called an echo of anything. 


whom she does not like—whom nobody likes. comes a 


Lighter some 
No, it is too good a style to be 
Fombombo is a Venezuelan revolu- 
tionist, against whose locally successful effort there came another 
revolution from within, and another revolution within that one. 
Irhese revolutions were like a Christmas package, box within 
like the 


The man from Keokuk, lowa, is the real hero. 


box, or intricate Chinese “carven ivory, sphere in 


He 


and the dictator's misused wife would have eloped, as they 


sphere.” 


both eagerly desired to do, but the priest persuaded them that 
it would be wrong and against the general welfare, so they 
waited. Their solution of the problem of the tension between 
individual desire and social duty was simply to wait. Fortu- 
nately they did not have to wait long, for the dictator was killed. 
This solution can be so little depended upon in general, that it 
may fairly be said that the author makes no serious contribution 
to the sociological and ethical study which we have suggested. 
But the answer to that is that he is not trying to. He is writ- 
ing a story, and he does it, the best of its kind that has appeared 
for a long time. Of course it would be regrettable if one should 
jump to the conclusion that all South America is as unstable 
as the revolutionary state of “Rio Negro,” especially just now 
when we are trying to gain and diffuse a more adequate knowl- 
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edge and a higher respect for our Latin neighbors. But no such 
implication is legitimate. Neither can it be truly said that every 
thwarted and circumscribed individual can gain his emancipation 
by simply waiting for natural death to carry off all who stand in 
The thwarted individual might happen to die first. 


the way 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Lesson for June 29. Lesson text: Micah 4:1-5. 


The Value of the Old Testament 


E conclude this morning our study of the Old Testa- 

VV ment. Let us not leave it without a few clear-cut 
impressions and without a word of appreciation. It traces the 
progressive revelation of God, or rather the growing conception 
of Deity. We may be sure that God desires men to know him as 
rapidly and as accurately as possible, just as a good teacher seeks 
to unveil truth as swiftly as the developing child can take it in. 
On the other side, men are eagerly reaching up after God, if 


haply they may find and understand him. Earnest scholars please 


their teachers by showing this keen desire to know. The 
prophets were such souls, with burning genius to learn about 
( } 

The Old Testament is a kind of pedagogue to lead us to 
Christ. Imperfect, partial, often wrong, this halting old teacher 
does the supreme thing, it leads us to Christ. To the unlearned, 

nge conflict exists in the Old Testament between the 
priests on the one hand, who are always interested in the creed 

d the temple and the offerings, and the prophets, on the other 


) are out for morality, justice and better ways of living. 
Often these two interests clash—just as they do today; one set 
men standing for the “status quo” and the “faith once for all 
while the other group are only interested in social 


hteousness and religion that issues in life. 


One appeals back- 
ard to precedent and law, the other appeals forward to life 
f and finds the final test of truth in vital terms. 
Old Testament has poetry in it. The account of the 
a religious poem, not a scientific account. Its great 
rd is: “In the beginning God.” Other creation stories are 
known, but the pure religion of Genesis gives it superior 
1 Che fact that other creation stories are found certainly 
loes not invalidate this one. A sense of poetry and the ability 
to interpret the Bible as any other literature is interpreted, will 


a toolish literalism, as in the case of Joshua 


Che Old Testament has history in it 
” beet 


We cannot think that God was forgetting all his other children 


It is not world history. 
during all these years. Our study of comparative religion shows 

God has dealt with the Indians and with the Chinese. 
\ now know Buddha as a beautiful character, going about 
| ile with all the known imperfections of Confu- 
( chiefly domestic, we recognize the worth of his teachings. 
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“We believe that in all nations every human heart is human, 

That in every savage bosom there are yearnings, longings, 
strivings, for the good he comprehends not, 

Who with feeble hands and helpless, groping blindly in the 
darkness, 

Touch God’s right hand in that darkness, and are lifted up 
and strengthened.” 

The history, then, is very provincial, dealing in uncertain 
terms with the religious migrations of the Israelitish peoples, 
At many points it can be integrated with profane history, 
so-called. Its chief value is found in its religious content. 

The Old Testament has drama in it. The book of Job is a 
I saw it portrayed upon the stage last year 
The Song of Solomon is a drama, 
Played today in 
London or New York it would go far to counteract our vicious 


powerful drama. 
and it was tremendous. 
showing the triumph of simple, rustic love. 


problem plays, which exalt divorce and infidelity. 

The Old Testament has codes of law in it. The “Ten Words” 
strike us where we live, and our hearts respond to their value. 
The code of Ezra is a mixture of temporary and eternal truths 
Christ fulfilled the law, teaching us love. 

The Old Testament embodies an old hymn-book. The Psalms, 
written at various times and by various writers, are the grand 


old hymns chanted in the temple courts. We do not chant the 


imprecatory Psalms in our churches now. 


The Old Testament contains fiction, as in Jonah, and maxims, 


as in Proverbs, but its noblest notes are found in the prophets 
Joun R. Ewers. 
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Can we, in the midst of an evolving world both maintain an 
apologetic for the conservative Christian philosophy of life and appre- 
ciate the new values of our day? Can we put together the old and 
the new and “‘see life whole?” This problem, Dr. King contends, is 
constantly a new and critical one for both theoretical and practical 
faith. 

An ever changing and ever renewed apologetic is needed to mect 
the challenge of the questions constantly arising from the rapid 
changes in modern thought—in the world of science with its evolu- 
tionary point ef view, in the world of the new psychology, of 
expanding sociology, and of a more penetrating comparative religion. 
“All that one can do is to say as honestly as he can how these 
questions best come home to himself,” says Dr. King. 
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NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


Other Methodists Would 
Join United Church 

Moved by the steps being taken by the 
Methodist Episcopal church and the 
Methodist Episcopal church, south, to- 
ward reunion, the Methodist Protestant 
church, in its general conference session 
at Tiffin, O., on May 24 voted in favor of 
joining the larger union and appointed a 
committee to open negotiations. 


Lynchburg Students 
Favor Ministry 

Reports submitted to the recent con- 
vention of the Virginia Disciples of 
Christ, held at Harrisonburg, showed that 
95 per cent of the students at Lynchburg 
College, the senior institution of the de- 
nomination in the state, have already de- 
cided upon their life work, and that a 
quarter of this entire student body of 250 
men is planning to enter the ministry. 
The property valuation of the college has 
reached $600,000 and scholastic standards 
are constantly rising. 


Student Y Leaders 
Tour Europe 
'nder the auspices of the student Chris- 
t associations of this country, sixteen 
erican students will sail on June 21 
‘ambassadors of good will” to estab- 
; 
the World’s Student Christian Federation 


Europe. The 


closer relations with the branches « 


group will devote ten 
ks to a study of general conditions in 

countries overseas, 
n to 


with spe cial re- 
Franco-German 

to the character, 
the Christian 


abroad. 


relationships 
methods, and aims 
movements among stu- 


; 


Former Disciples Leader 

Meets Tragic Death 
The career of Peter Clark Macfarlane, 
o died by his own hand on June 9 at 


S Francisco, was a varied one. In 1905 

received his diploma as a graduate of 
Berkeley Bible Seminary at Berkeley, 
Cal. He was successively a railroad of- 

e€ man, an actor and a minister. His 
first pastorate was at the First Church 
of Disciples in Alameda, Cal. From 


pastoral service he passed to the secre- 
taryship of the men’s brotherhood of the 
Disciples. Upon relinquishing this task, 
he entered the field of free lance journal- 
ism, and his articles and stories at once 
won faver with the readers of Collier’s 
Weekly, the Saturday Evening Post, and 
various monthly magazines. He was also 
the author of a number of books, most of 
them works of fiction. For a number of 
years he made his home in New York, 
but in recent years, he had been a resident 
of San Francisco. For a year or more 
Mr. Macfarlane had been in poor health, 
and in his pocket, after his death, was 
found a letter written to his physician in 
which he gave this as his reason for tak- 
ing hie own life. Mr. Macfarlane recently 
made the statement that ke had found 
more real satisfaction during the seven 


years of his ministry than in his years as 
a journalist and author. 


Sunday School Gain 
in Hungary 

A 75 per cent increase in the number 
of Sunday schocls in Hungary brings 
cheer to those, mainly Baptists, who 
have been supporting Protestant work in 
that country. There are now 403 schools 
with 21,970 children and 1,139 teachers. 
Despite strong opposition from Catholic 
sources these schools continue their rapid 
growth. 


Catholic Work Among 
American Negroes 

Che latest annual report of the Roman 
Catholic society of St. Joseph gives an 
idea of the growth of the work of that 
communion among the Negroes of the 
south. There are now 76 priests of this 
society engaged in active work, with 31 
seminarians at St. Joseph’s seminary, Bal- 
timore, and 103 students at Epiphany 
Apostolic College, Baltimore, having the 
same calling in view. The educational 
work carried on by the fathers of this 
society, with their 49 churches and 22 at- 
tended missions, has the help of 154 sis- 





ters and 68 lay teachers. Pupils now 
number 9,648 Many Negroes have de 
Unitarians an 
t d 
MONG QUESTIONS recently voted 
upon by members of the Unitarian Min- 
isterial Union, using post card ballots, was 
the adoption of this resolution: “Whereas 
we see that war is the most colossal and 
ruinous social sin that afflicts mankind 
today; that it is not only futile but 
cidal, and that recognition of this fact 
is necessary to the continuance of « 
zation, that it is inherently the d ce 
of common sense and the denial of com- 
mon humanity,—we, therefore, as minis 
ters of religion and public teachers o 
morality declare now in time ¢ pe 
deliberate determination never to sanction 
or participate in a war; we affirm ou 
conviction that churches as such ought to 


refuse cooperation with governments in 
waging war; and we memoralize the 
American Unitarian Association at its 
coming session in May to repudiate the 
war system—economic exploita- 
tion, imperialism, and militarism—to the 
end that our fellowship may take an hon- 
orable, if not a leading, part among religious 
bodies in the abolition of The 
resolution was passed by the close vote 
of 91 for and 87 against, with 36 not vot- 
ing and 11 ballots void 


entire 


war.” 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED 


When the American Unitarian Asso 
ciation held its annual meeting in Boston 
late in May no such resolution as might 
have been expected following the action 
of the ministers was offered. Instead, the 
committee on findings presented, and the 
gathering adopted, these declarations: 

Whereas, the Unitarian Fellowship, sin- 


continuation of Ku Klux 
Klan Protestants 
will give a great impetus to the Catholic 
work for the colored race. 


that a 
tactics on the 


clare d 


part ot 


Large Gift by Negroes 
to St. Louis Y. M. C. A. 


What is said to be the largest gift ever 


made by Negroes to a social or philan- 
thropic cause was the $25,000 given by 


Mr. and Mrs. A. E. Malone, of St. Louis, 
to the building campaign of the Y. M. 
C. A. now under progress in that city 
Mr. and Mrs. Malone have been gener- 

contributors to many organizations 


ous 


and welfare movements throughout the 
country, and have led in securing 
for certain Negro philanthropies, notably 


the Colored Orphan's Home of St. Louis 


Southern Baptist Mission 
Churches Stress Self-Support 


One-third of the mission churches of 
the southern Baptist convention are now 
self-supporting, 97 ving reached that 
goal during the t year. Fifty ur new 
missionaries were sent overseas during 
the year, making the total gn force 
of the denomi1 544 I debt of 
the board of ss $s is now 
$711.611 t e ¢ $307,732 over 
‘ P rt ‘ B 1 tor 
the War Issue 
< N I the brother! nd of 
! ] 5 r the cause ol! 
S ] t 

Wh gs S greed 

I ( iver at j in 
; P 1 t we condemn 
‘ t sm 
i mil i , ! 
: ’ 

Wi! t Q es our 
fore ers we i ystem of 
1 | i ent a 
ce g pers i group dis 
pute c tle ] » < ly " } peace 

ful mat 

Now, there re wi urge all o! our 
churches d their -m«¢ nbe t use their 
influence toward the development of more 
civilized and friendly international rela- 


by all world problems may be 
to the end 


tions where 
means and 


be abolished 


solved by peaceful 
that 


earth. 


warfare may from the 


RESOLUTIONS REJECTED 
It was the proposal for the revision of 
the Versailles treaty that elicited the most 
animated discussion in this session. Cer- 
favored revision, but 
after others had recalled the ravages of 
the German army in Belgium and north- 
ern France the resolution was voted down. 
Another resolution condemning the plan 
for a national mobilization day in Septem- 
ber also failed overwhe!mingly of passage 
The Unitarian Fellowship for Social 
Justice by unanimous vote, at its annual 
business meeting, adopted the proposal 
for treaty revision turned down by the 
other gathering. 
797 


tain leaders such 
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eign fields during the year numbered 
12,856. 

Moody Dean Won’t Be 

Fundamentalist 


Dr. James M. Gray, dean of the Moody 
Bible Institute, Chicago, in a sermon de- 
signed as an answer to Dr. Fosdick’s 
“Shall the Fundamentalists Win?” re- 
nounces fundamentalism as a name for 
the brand of theology which he rep- 
resents. “I do not call myself a funda- 
mentalist,” says Dr. Gray, “not because 
I lack sympathy with the Bible truths for 
which that name now stands, but be- 
cause I think the name itself is unneces- 
sary and perhaps undesirable. It is un- 
necessary, in my judgment, because the 
body of truth for which it stands has al- 
ways had a name which requires neither 
explanation nor defense. And it is un- 
desirable for the reason that it is need- 
lessly irritating to some opponents and 
also gives them a two-fold advantage be- 
fore the public. It enables them to speak 
of fundamegtalism as something new, and 
not only new but divisive in the churches 
which are said to be already ‘sufficiently 
split and riven.’” 


Week-day Religious Education 
Success in Jersey Town 

Religious leaders of Carney’s Point, N. 
J., are rejoicing over the success of their 
first year’s experiment with week-day 
religious education. Episcopal, Presby- 
terian, Methodist and Catholic churches 
in this town combined to give courses in 
biblical instruction which enrolled more 
than 700 children and enlisted the regular 
services of forty teachers. Classes were 
held on Wednesday of each week, lower 
grades in the morning and upper grades 
in the afternoon. Marked progress was 


made in knowledge of the Bible; the at- 
tendance was practically the same as that 
at the public school; and the regular 
Sunday schools also reported a large gain 
in membership. The whole plan was car- 
ried through at a cost of less than $100, 
and the board of education has expressed 
itself as delighted to continue the same 
plan next year. 


Suffragan Bishop for 
Central New York 

The Episcopal diocese of Central New 
York has elected Rev. Edward Hunting- 
ton Coley as suffragan bishop. For 
twenty-seven years Bishop Coley has been 
rector of Calvary church, Utica, N. Y. 
The need for help in the administration 
of the diocese has grown with the ad- 
vancing years of Bishop Fiske, whose 
health has recently necessitated serious 
surgical attention. 


Discover Ruins of 
Capernaum Synagogue 

According to a cable from the Danish 
scholar, Dr. Sommerfeld, now excavating 
in Palestine, the ruins of an old syna- 
gogue have been uncovered in Capernaum, 
the city so intimately associated with the 
ministry of Jesus. On the walls Dr. 
Sommerfeld found the emblem of the 
swastika, two hooks crossing each other, 
which would suggest that this sign was 
an ancient Jewish ornament. By a curi- 
ous twist of history, the swastika now 
stands as the emblem of the violently 
anti-Semitic movement in many parts of 
Europe. 


Mark Anniversary of 
John G. Paton 

One hundred years ago John G. Paton, 
missionary to the New Hebrides, was 
born. Perhaps no man in all the history 
of Christian missions faced a more diff- 
cult task than did Paton when he first 
entered the South Seas) Probably no man 
had seen a more remarkable transforma- 
tion of a people than he did when he 
died in 1907. Services in celebration of 
the centenary are being held in many 
parts of the Christian world. 


Breaks Service Record 
as Methodist Editor 


In what the Central Christian Advocate 
says is a unique record in Methodist jour- 
nalism, Dr. Claudius Buchanan Spencer 
returns to that weekly for his seventh 
quadrennium as editor. From 1892 until 
his election to his present position Dr. 
Spencer was editor of the Rocky Moun- 
tain Christian Advocate, a paper absorbed 
in the Central Christian Advocate. Dr. 
Spencer finds his constituency mainly 
among the Methodists of the southwest. 


Program for Presbyterian 
Moderator Announced 


Dr. Clarence E. Macartney, the new 
moderator of the northern Presbyterians, 
has announced that he will spend his 
year in office working to bring about or- 
ganic union with the southern branch of 
the communion and seeking to guard the 
mission boards against again falling into 
debt. Now that the church, according to 
Dr. Macartney, has clearly shown its 
conservative allegiance, it should be pos- 
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sible to rally financial support from the 
entire constituency in a way to banish 
future financial worries. 


American Indians Spend 
Summer Evangelizing 


Indians from the Macbeth mission, 
which maintains six Presbyterian churches 
in and near Lapwai, Ida., will spend the 
summer months seeking to evangelize 
non-Christian tribes living in the same 
neighborhood. In some places pastors 
will do the preaching, while the elders 
of the churches spend their time in per- 
sonal work. In others, Indian elders will 
carry on the entire effort. Four Nez 
Perces and a Spokane, who are studying 
for the ministry, are expected to have a 
part in this work. 


Three Japanese Leaders 
Form Independent Church 

Three prominent Japanese Christian 
leaders are uniting to found an independ- 
ent Japanese Christian church. They are 
Kodo Ozakia, Congregationalist, Masa- 
hisa Uyemura, a Presbyterian, and Kanzo 
Uchimura who has been an independent, 
non-sectarian since 1880 and who is one 
of the most romantic and powerful fig- 
ures in the Christian field in Japan, ex- 
ercising a tremendous influence through 
his magazine and independent evangelis- 
tic work. He has refused to accept 
American missionary aid in his own work 
for 44 years. These three leaders have 
never before been able to act in unison. 
They frankly state that their action now 
is due to the American immigration exclu- 
sion measure, which they regard an “un- 
Christian.” M. Uchimura says: “The Chris- 
tian religion was originally oriental, and 
the Japanese can understand it better than 
the American people. It is a shame for 
Japanese to engage in Christian mission- 
ary work in Japan, aided by material 
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assistance from America.” The movement 
for forming an independent Japanese 
Christian church has been germinating 
many years, and is indorsed by the more 
liberal American missionaries who believe 
that Christianity in Japan should assume 
a slightly different form, compatible with 
Japanese traditions. 


League of Nations Sponsors 
Church Peace Move 

Apparently the Methodists are not able 
to be alone in summoning the religions 
of the world to meet for consideration of 
the problem of war. From London comes 
word that the religions and ethics com- 
mittee of the League of Nations Union, 
which represents Christians, Jews, Con- 
fucianists, Buddhists, Moslems and other 
religious and ethical bodies, is inviting 
the cooperation of the similar committees 
of the 38 League of Nations societies 
throughout the world to forward the cause 
of peace by uniting behind the program 


CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


of the league. The appeal, it is said, has 
been directed especially to China and 
Japan, and has elicited a favorable re- 
sponse from those countries. 


British Government Gives 
Non-Conformists Recognition 


After the religious ceremonies in con- 
nection with the opening of the British 
empire exhibition at Wembley, in which 
ministers of the Anglican church were in 
exclusive charge, the National Free 
Church Council and other non-conformist 
bodies made such a vigorous protest that 
immediate assurances have been given by 
the English government that there will 
be no repetition of the slight. That the 
government means to make good upon 
its pledge was plainly shown at the Em- 
pire Day service at Wembley, when the 
secretary of the Free Church Council 
read the scripture before the preaching of 
the sermon by the archbishop of Canter- 
bury. 
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Fine Arts in 
Religion 

The Disciples of Christ assembly, to 
be held at Turner, Ore., July 5-14, will 
have as a unique feature a discussion of 
the five major arts, poetry (hymnody), 
music, architecture, sculpture and paint- 
ing. W. E. M. Hackleman, of Indiana- 
polis, Ind., who will have charge of this 
department, will use such topics as these: 
The Evolution of the Hymnbook; The 
Canon of Hymnody; The Development 
of Jewish Psalms; How to Study Re- 
ligious Art; Moral and Spiritual Values 
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in Art; Religious Art in the Church, 
School, and Home. The introduction of 
subjects such as these into the usual 
summer gatherings should tend to raise 


such assemblies to higher cultural levels. 


Wisconsin Congregationalists 
for War Outlawry 

After long discussion, the Congrega- 
tional ministers and laymen who met as 
delegates to the recent meeting of the 
Winnebago and northeastern Wisconsin 
associations at Antigo, adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution on war: 

“Resolved that we ministers and dele- 
gates of 58 Congregational churches, 


Exclusion From the 
R. CHARLES A. ELLWOOD, of the 


University of Missouri, whose recent 
volumes have made such an impression 
among Christian thinkers, has made pub- 
lic a statement by Prof. M. Anesaki, of 
the Imperial University, Tokio, that 
shows clearly the effect of the new Amer- 
ican legislation upon the _ progressive 
forces within Japan. Dr. Ellwood states 
that Prof. Anesaki has long been a con- 
sistent friend of the United States and 
a leader in the Association Concordia of 
Japan, an organization that works for 
peace and good will among nations. 


BLOW TO INTERNATIONAL AMITY 


“The immigration 
houses of the 


bill passed by the 


American congress is a 


severe blow, almost mortal, to the cause 
of international amity and justice,” says 
Prof. Anesaki. “This I say not merely for 


the sake of Japan but for the cause of 


humanity. Seen from the standpoint of a 
Japanese the issue raised is a great chal- 
lenge a § ather an ordeal forced upon 
nan as t which of the two courses to 
either to keep firm to her former 
ns to be a mediator between east 
and west in many respects and thereby 
to be a harmonizing factor in the peace 
amar on zit thenmnnit or to accept 
the nge and to trust her fate to the 
cause of “Asia for Asiatics,” i. e., to 
] la hit ( d h struecle of the ori- 
enta! st the occidentals. 

“Since the rise of Japan as a world 
power she has several times been tempted 
to decide upon this course, at every criti- 
cal juncture of world affairs. The most 

gnificant crises were on the occasions 


of the Boxer ellion in 1900 and of the 
recent world war. At either of these 
critical moments Japan could have thrown 
her gauntlet for the cause of Pan-Asia- 
I do not mean that Japan would 
ave succeeded in her fight on either oc- 
casion, if she had committed herself to 
the cause of the “Yellow Race” (or 


“Brown” or anything else) against the 
“White.” But I wish to state the fact 
that the temptation was great and that 


the chauvinistic elements of the nation 
even now regret and resent that we did 
decided step in 1900 or in 
1917. Fortunately, as I think in judging 
from my ideal vision of humanity, Japan’s 
statesmen and leaders have rejected the 
temptation and kept to the broader course 
up to the present. Japan’s sincere co- 
operation in the Washington Conference 


not take a 


CHRISTIAN 


forming the Winnebago and Northeastern 
associations of churches, do declare our 
determined and increasing opposition to 
the whole war system. As Christians 
and as patriots, we believe that this is 
the most urgent moral and political issue 
before American citizens today. 

“We are not unconditional pacifists, 
but we pledge our utmost efforts to cause 
America to take the lead in outlawing 
war, in agreement with other nations. 

“We demand that our public servants 
provide, without delay, adequate inter- 
national machinery which men of good 
will can use to secure and maintain world 
peace. 


Japanese Viewpoint 


was only an incidental manifestation of 
the whole course adopted since the open- 
ing of the new era. 

“But now the issue is challenged by 
the leader of the “White” through the 
measures to be taken against the “Yel- 
low” and the “Brown’—not against the 
“Black” or “Red.” The concrete point 
at stake is concerned merely with a hun- 
dred or less of Japanese to be admitted 
or not to the United States as immigrants, 
but this apparently insignificant cause 
involves a grand issue of humanity— 
whether the east and the west shall meet 
as twin brothers or as mortal foes, be- 
cause “never to meet” is an impossibility. 
Within Japan the cleavage has_ ever 
existed between the advocates of these 
two alternatives, and now since the hope 
and faith of the fighters for human 
brotherhood are seriously threatened, al- 
most to a desperate agony, their oppo- 
nents will raise triumphant chorus and 
drag the whole nation into their own 
camps. The agitation may not necessarily 
mean an impetuous outburst, but it may, 
which is more dangerous than the former, 
work assiduously not only within Japan 
but among the nations of Asia which will 
share the same opinion and sentiment. 
No one could prevent this deplorable 
state so long as the challenge is highly 
demonstrated on the other side of the 
Pacific 


BACK TO GEORGE Ill! 


“Considered historically, the provision 
of American law that those born in Africa 
or their descendants are entitled to citi- 
zenship was, if I am not mistaken, made 
for the purpose of including the colored 
people in fellowship, a result of the Civil 
War. But the same provision is now 
made use of for excluding those not men- 
tioned in the law, i. e., Asiatics. In the 
solemn Declaration of Independence the 
American people protested once against 
the measures taken by King George in 
the following words: ‘He has endeavored 
to prevent the population of these states; 
for that purpose obstructing the laws for 
naturalization of foreigners, refusing to 
pass others to encourage their migration 
hither, and raising conditions of new ap- 
propriations of lands.” Now the pronoun 
“he” is to be substituted by “they,” those 
who have carried out the new immigra- 
tion law in question. Time changes and 
peoples too, but let the Lord abide for- 
ever!” 
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Fulton, Missouri 
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lege for Young Women leaving home 
the first time. 


1. Work fully accredited. Courses 
under direction of experts. 


2. Exceptional departments in 
Music, Art, Expression, Education 
and Physical Education. 


3. All athletic sports, swimming, 
boating, hockey, tennis, basketball, 
horseback riding, etc. 


4. Beautiful campus of fifty-five 
acres. Ten modern and well-equipped 
buildings. New academic building. 

5. Attractive home life. 
of students limited to 250. 


6. On account of income from en- 
dowment and gifts, expenses are less. 


Number 


Applications for rooms should be 


made now. 
R. H. Crossfield, 
President 
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Summer Conference on Church Work ia City and 
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Adams Brown, Harrison 8. Elliott Justin W. Nixon of 
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The Hymnal for American Youth 


Edited by H. AUGUSTINE SMITH, A. M. 


Indorsed by the Leading Sunday School Workers of the Country. 
A Virile Book—Made for the Present Day. 
One-fourth of all the Hymns Bear on the New World Order. 
342 HYMNS AND RESPONSES 
70 Pages of Orders of Worship, Built on the Principle of Graded Worship 
$75.00 per Hundred F. O. B. New York or Chicago 








| FULL ORCHESTRATION OF 


The cel for American Youth 


| Arrangement for twelve instruments. Price, $1.25 each 





Manuals of Hymn Study and Interpretation 


| Under the editorial supervision of H. Augustine Smith in connection with the 


Hymnal for American Youth 


I. Hymn Stories for Children. Hymn Facts and Stories to Tell to Children 
and Young People. 
II. Method and Interpretation of Hymn Singing. 
III. Twenty-five Hymns with Art Picture illustrations. 
Price, 20 cents each when twelve are ordered 
Transportation additional. Single copies, 25c postpaid 


The Drama in Religious Service 


By MARTHA CANDLER 
Fully Illustrated. 
Will tell you how to get the best effects. Practical information on producing, lighting, cestuming. 
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Pageants 
By H. AUGUSTINE SMITH 
| The Light of the World. Price, 15 cents 
| The Song Festival. Price, 15 cents. 
Commonwealth of God. Price, 15 cents. 


| | By ANNIE RUSSELL MARBLE 
Boys and Girls from Hebrew History 
Price, 25 cents 


Founders of the Faith 


Portraying significant scenes from the life of the early Christians 
Price, 30 cents 
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“We will no longer support war merely 
because of the fiat of the state, but only 
because, also, the Christian conscience 
can find for the citizen, in the circum- 
stances, no alternative. 

“And we invite all other churches of 
Christendom to join with us in definitely 
educating the oncoming generation 
against war and for Christian ideals of 
justice and peace.” 


Tennessee Pastor to 
Visit Near East 

Dr. James I. Vance, pastor of the First 
Presbyterian church, Nashville, Tenn., 
and chairman of the executive committee 
of the board of foreign missions of the 
southern Presbyterian church, has been 


granted leave of absence to visit Near 
East relief stations in Greece, Armenia 


and Palestine. Dr. Vance’s trip will aim 
chiefly at the inspiration and spiritual up- 
lift of the American relief workers. 


Universalists Accept 
Methodist Bid 

The commission on foreign relations 
and world peace of the Universalist gen- 
era! convention, after reviewing the ac- 
tion taken by the Methodists at their 
recent general conference, accepts the in- 
vitation to participate in a general con- 
gress of religions for the formulation of 
a program to secure world peace. The 
trustees of the general convention are 
urged by the commission to appoint offi- 
cial delegates to the proposed convention. 


First President of Chinese 
University Dies 

Dr. Edward C. Jones, first president of 
Fukicn Christian University, the union 
institution at Foochow, China, in which 
Congregationalists, Methodists and Angli- 
cans are interested, died in Union Memo- 
rial hospital, Baltimore, on May 30. Dr. 
Jones contracted sleeping sickness while 
in Foochow in 1923. He had been presi- 
dent of the Fukien University from the 


time of its organization in 1918. 


New York Church Builds 
Hotel for Women 


The Episcopal church of the Holy Com- 
munion, New York City, is planning to 
erect a women’s hotel as a part of its 
program of social service. This church 
now maintains a summer home, accom- 
modating three hundred women and chil- 
dren at one time: a baby shelter, where 
25 babies are cared for, and a home for 
aged women. Its first rector was also 
the founder of the great St. Luke’s hos- 
pital, one of the outstanding institutions 
ot the city, 


Beirut Medical School 
Gets Rockefeller Aid 


At its recent meeting the Rockefeller 
Foundation announced that it would help 
hnance the development of the medical 
school of the American University at Bei- 
rut, Syria, for five years. This aid will 
provide laboratory equipment, medical pe- 
riodicals and opportunities for new fel- 
lowships. Bayard Dodge, son of Cleve- 
land H. Dodge of New York City, was 
elected president of the institution last 
year. The medical school already has 
nearly 700 graduates. 


Dr. Cadman Gives 
Cole Lectures 

The Cole lectures, that famous series 
given every year at the school of religion 
of Vanderbilt University, were delivered 
this year by Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Under the general topic 
f “Imagination and Religion” Dr. Cad- 
man spoke six times. The lectures will 
be issued in book form. 


It Takes Five Languages 
to Work in Guatemala 

Dr. and Mrs. Paul Burgess, mission- 
aries of the Presbyterian church at Que- 
zeltenango, Guatemala, find it necessary 
to use five languages in their work. In 
addition to English they must have Span- 
ish, the language of the majority of the 
whites, and Quiche, the Indian tongue. 
Moreover, the cosmopolitan character of 
the population likewise requires French 
and German. 


Latins Impressed by 
Mission Scientists 

One of the most difficult mission fields 
is Latin America, where the intellectual 
classes, instinctively thinking of Chris- 
tianity in terms of the Roman Catholic 
church, are inclined to believe religion 
fit only for the superstitious and un- 
educated. Much of the best work being 
done by Protestant agencies in these 
lands is in the teaching of modern science, 
with its proof that there is no conflict 
between the latest scientific thought and 
the modern interpretation of Christianity. 
The president of that remarkable mis- 
sionary institution, Mackenzie College, 
Sao Paulo, Brazil, Dr. W. A. Waddell, 
makes public the recent statement of a 
Srazilian intellectual as a proof of the 
way in which this type of work influences 
the thinking Latin: 

“A great change has come over us here 
in Sao Paulo. We firmly believed that 
scientific thought and religious thought 
were incompatible or equally hostile. We 
have, however, found that religious 
thought is perfectly compatible with the 
most efficient scientific thought. You 
people at Mackenzie do not parade your 
religion, but you have it and make it felt 
and stand for it on any suitable occasion, 
and you are doing the best scientific 
training being done in Brazil today. For 
myself and many of my friends, I can 
say we are convinced that the incompati- 
bility of scientific thought is with a cer- 
tain type of religious thought and not 
necessarily with Christianity. You can 
safely say to any intelligent audience in 
Sao Paulo today that God the Creator is 
the Governor from whom, by whom, and 
to whom, all things pertain, without ex- 
citing a sneer on the part of thoughtful 
men.” 


Gandhi Defines 
Hinduism 

In a recent issue of his paper, Young 
India, Gandhi speaks thus in answer to 
the question, “What Is Hinduism?”: “It 


is the good fortune or the misfortune of 
Hinduism that it has no official creed. If 
I were asked to define the Hindu creed 
I should simply say: 
through non-violent means. 


search after truth 
A man may 
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Bring Your Bible Study 
Up-To-Date 


“The Social Approach to Bible Study”’ 


By Prof. Louis Wallis 
Author of “Sociological Study of the Bible” 


In preaching soul salvation, orthodox Christian- 
ity has ignored the social and economic aspects 
of the Bible. The new social awakening in religion 
proves that we are at last beginning to catch up 
with the Bible, which has been ahead of the world 


ever since it was written. 


“The Social Approach to Bible Study,” by Louis | 
Wallis, is based on modern critical research; but it 
shows how higher criticism has failed to reach the 
hearts of the people. Professor John McFadyen, 
of the United Free Church College, Glasgow, Scot- 
land, writes that the work of Louis Wallis “throws 
a fresh and brilliant light on the rise and develop- 
ment of the social problem in Israel.” 
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Books Paul Hutchinson 


CHINA’S REAL REVOLUTION 


“The press has been much occupied with the political revo- 
lution that occurred, and now the political chaos that prevails 
in China. Both are insignificant and inconsequential in an 
international sense, as compared with other revolutions that 
are progressing in comparative quiet, but with great rapidity, 
in the intellectual, social, industrial and religious life of China. 
Mr. Hutchinson’s title includes all these vast movements in 
the life of the Chinese people as one revolution. . . No book 
of my knowledge, of such brief compass, gives so full and 
clear and idea of these great movements in Chinese mind 
and life as Mr. Hutchinson’s ‘Real Revolution.’ ’’—The 
Christian Advocate. Price of book, $0.75. 


THE SPREAD OF CHRISTIANITY 


“The ‘Spread of Christianity’ is presented as an integral 
part of the movement of all history. The theme is Christi- 
anity as a growing power, ever on the move. This is shown 
by throwing into bold relief the significant developments in 

hristian history since the days of Constantine.’’—Jnfor- 
mation Service, Research Department, Commission on the 
Church and Social Service, Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, Price of book, $2.00 
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The entire course of twelve lessons, bound in a 
single pamphlet, is sold on a non-profit basis for 
thirt € oes cents. Send P. O. money order or your 
check. If check is sent, add five cents to cover cost 
of bank collection. 


If you cut this out and order promptly, you i 
will be doing what many others have done. 
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Raising Church Funds 
_ Successfully Calls for 
| Expert Leadership 


Failure to raise sufficient funds 
to build, to enlarge, or to free 
a church from debt generally has 
| been due to lack of Expert Or- 
ganization and Operation. 
| on oe 
Your Financial Requirements can 
be met and the Spiritual condition 
| of your church strengthened at 
the same time. 
| ——) 
Costs you nothing to learn how we 
do it. Applications for our service 
considered in order of their receipt. 
—_———@-—_———_ 
Send today for analysis blank. 
No obligation of any kind. 


Security Funding Company 
28 East Jackson Beulevard, Chicago 
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The Idea of the Holy 


By RUDOLPH OTTO 


“The most important work on its subject that 
has been produced since the Gifford Lectures on 
‘The Varieties of Religious Experience.’ . . . . The 
book ushers in a new era in the philosophy of re- 
ligion, building as it does on the accomplishments 
of thinkers like Bergson, psychologists like James 
and Coe and many others. Religion can henceforth 
stand on its own feet, so to speak; can create its 
own standards; make its own values; can present 
an invulnerable front to philosophy and science. 
Man is incurably religious, which fact cannot be 
explained, or explained away. It is a datum of 


existence.” —- THE CHICAGO EVENING POST 
LITERARY REVIEW 


Christian Century Press 
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(Price of book, $2.50) 
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Creeds and Loyalty 


Essays on the History, Interpretation, and use of the Creeds 
By Seven Members of the Faculty 7* ~ a Theological 
School, Cambridge, Massachusetts 

_ “This book is an attempt to present certain considera- 
tions, which seem to us important in the light of contem- 
porary discussion. ' ‘ 

_ “We do not ask assent. We do ask dispassionate con- 
sideration. We would welcome vigorous and stimulating 
disagreement. : 

“We are ng to consecrat* ourselves to the service of 
our Church that in its teaching and in its formularies, 
it may give more sensitive expression to the truth as it 
is in Jesus.” 

Chapter Titles 
History of Apostles and Nicene Creeds. 
Liturgies and Creeds. 
The Scriptures and the Aposties Creed, with Special Reference to 
the Birth of Christ. 
The Virgin Birth and Belief in Chri 
The ion of the Body. 
Honesty and the Creeds. 
The Creed as a Test of Church Membership. 
Price of book, $1.50 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 
440 S. Dearborn St. CHICAGO 
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not believe even in God and still call 
himself a Hindu. Hinduism is a relent- 
less pursuit after truth and if today it has 
become moribund, inactive, irresponsive 
to growth, it is because we are fatigued 
and as soon as the fatigue is over, Hin- 
duism will burst forth upon the world 
with a brilliance perhaps unknown before. 
therefore, Hinduism is the 
most tolerant of all religions. Its creed 
is all-embracing. But to claim that is to 
claim superiority for the Hindu creed 
over all the other creeds of the world.” 


Of cour se, 


Bishop Stuntz of 
Methodist Church Dies 


Bishop Homer C. Stuntz, of the Metho- 


dist Episcopal church, died in Omaha, 
Neb., June 3. His career included service 
as a missionary in India, superintendent 


of missions in the Philippines, secretary of 
the Methodist board of foreign missions, 


and bishop in South America and in the 
Omaha area. One son is a missionary in 
India and another in South America. 
Hartford Adds 

Lecturers 


In accordance with its plans to add to 
its interdenominational service two new 
lecturers have been added to the faculty 


of the Hartford Theological Seminary 
Rev. L. H. Dorchester, pastor of the First 
Methodist church of Hartford, becomes 
lecturer on Methodist polity, and Rev. 
Julius Hulteen, pastor of the Swedish 
Lutheran church of the same city, will 


the polity of the Lutheran 
churches. The latter appointment is said 
to be the first of its kind, and indicates 
the gradual rapprochement between Luth- 


lecture on 
} 


eranism and other Protestant forces in 
America 
Dean Brown Wins 
Sermon Prize 

The prize of $500 offered by World's 
Work for the best sermon submitted to 
that monthly has been won by Dean 
Charles R. Brown, of Yale Divinity 
School. Thousands of manuscripts were 
submitted, but that from Dean Brown 
entitled, “Such As I Have,” was adjudged 
the best 


Reformed Church Latest 
to Shift Boards 
The Reformed 


Church in America is 


the latest of the Protestant bodies to 
consider a change in the organization of 
its benevolent agencies. The report of 


CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


a committee submitted a year ago was 
held over to the annual meeting at As- 
bury Park, N. J., this year. In this report 
provision is made for the merging in the 
general boards of the churches the wom- 
en’s organizations that have previously 
been separate. This would be in line with 
action taken by other denominations, such 
as the Presbyterians and Disciples. 
Women would then be placed upon the 
governing bodies of the general boards. 
Large attention also would be given, 
through other board readjustments, to the 
promotion within the denomination of re- 
ligious education. The reports for the 
past year are not wholly satisfactory. 
Increases in membership from confession 
of faith were only 6000, which is about 
1200 less than usual. Gifts to foreign 
missions increased by $75,000 and to na- 
tional missions by $10,000. The total 
membership of the communion is now 
142,493. 


Dr. R. J. Campbell 
Takes Famous Pulpit 

Dr. R. J. Campbell, the British mystic 
whose spiritual adventures have made him 
so well known to thousands, goes back 
to the Brighton where he first won atten- 
Formerly he preached in Brighton 
as a non-conformist. Now he takes the 
benefice of Holy Trinity church, with its 
pulpit forever linked with the name of 
F. W. Robertson. Dr. Campbell's minis- 
try in Brighton will be devoted almost 
entirely to preaching. 


tion. 


Jewish Society Will 
Develop Mount Carmel 

An international Jewish society, the 
Lemaan Haifa, has been formed to 
develop the city of Haifa and the territory 
of Carmel according to the best models 
of the typical American realtors. A thou- 
sand plots have been secured from an 
American Palestine real estate agency in 
Haifa and its vicinity, and hotels, sani- 
tariums and garden cities will be built on 
Mount Carmel. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Personality in the Making, by Joseph H. Coffin. 
Houghton Mifflin, $2.50 

Under Dispute, by Agnes Repplier. Houghton 
Mifflin, $2.00. 

The Wonder of Lourdes, by John Oxenham. 
Longmans, 90c. 

From Augustus to Augustine, by Ernest Sihler. 
Cambridge, $3.00. 

The Sacred Dance, by W. O. E. Oecsterly. Mac- 


millan, $3.00. 
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Religion in the 
Kindergarten 


By 
Bertha Marilda Rhodes | 





§ A course in religion 

for the beginners’ de- | 
partment in the Sunday 
school or for use in the 
day school or the home. 


$1.75, postpaid $1.85 
Envelopes of pictures 25 and 
75 cents net 
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DO YOU NEED SONG BOOKS? 


Write for returnable copies. We supply song 
books for all departments of church work inclad- 
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male quartets, etc. Send No Money. 
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vance copies at once. Clip this advertisement 


and address Glad Tidings Publishing Co.. 
Dept. C. C., 207 8. Wabash Ave., Chicago. tll. 





| DEAGAN TOWER CHIMES. 


PLAYEO BY ORGANIST FROM ELECTRIC KEYBOARD } 


THE MEMORIAL SUBLIME 


LITERATURE (MCLUDING TESTED PLAN FOR 
SECURING CHIMES SENT UPON REQUEST 
STANDARD SETS $5000 TO $10.000 


. SC. DEAGAN, inc. 
164 DEAGAN BUILDING, CHICAGC 











| New York Central Christian Church, 


Finis S. Idleman, Pastor, 142 W. 81st St. 
Kindly notify about removals to N. Y. 
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Personal, Advisory Book 
Service 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS, by several years of consistent pro-— 
motion and selling of the most significant books published in all 
prestige that is now bearing fruit not only in a greatly enlarged 
business, but also in a wide appreciation of the unique service thus 
rendered. This appreciation means to us one thing above all others— 
that we must strive as never before to meet the continually increasing 
demands thus made upon us. 


We are at this time better able than at any time in the past to 


advisory book service. There was never a time when the buyer of books 


needed so much this kind of service. For there were never so many 
books published—and there was never so much rubbish put out as in 
these latter days. 


And yet, more books of value have been published in the past 
year than in any previous year. How may one know what these real 
books are? Here is where the service of THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 


comes in. 


Tell us what you want and we will be glad to furnish lists of 
the best books on subjects suggested. We will secure for you any 
book now in print. And we are always desirous of making it possible 


terms of payment can be adjusted to conditions. 


We again urge you to write us concerning your book wants in all 
fields. With the advantage which our location in Chicago affords, and 
the advantage more especially afforded by the varied knowledge of the 
large staff of THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY, we believe we can serve you in 
an increasingly efficient manner. 


Write us; let us help you, 


Ha Bok Mo 


For THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS. 
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Our Faith in Education, by Henry Suzzallo. . — 
Lippincott, $1.25. 


Ideas of God in Israel, by Edward Pace. Mac- SUMMER FICTION | Books on | 


millan. 


Bishop Butler (English Theologians series), by vee Home- Maker. Dorothy Canfield. | R E # I ™ { O U S| 
Albert E. Baker soci ° $2 


Society for Promoting Chris- The H. G. Wells. $2.50 


tian Knowledge. So Big. Edna Ferber. $2.00. E D C A T I O N 
Plays in Prose and Verse, by W. B. Yeats. Mac- None So Blind. Albert Parker Fitch. $2.50. | | 


millan, $2.50 Waste. Robert Herrick. $2 wis ve : 
Later Poems, by W. B. Yeats. Macmillan, $2.50 High Fires. Marjorie B. McClure. $2.00 A Social sg of Religious wot 
Tt Ps ia EP te my Gees The High Way. Caroline Atwater Mason. | 

ne Rise of Christianity, by Frederick O. Norton. $2.0 cation, 


University of Chicago, $2.00. The  _— of Peter. John Wiley. $2.00. | The School is in the Modern C jaa 
The Social Origins of Christianity, by Shirley A Hind Let Loose. C. E. Montague. $2.00 
J. Case. University of Chicago, $2.50 Fold by an Idiot. Rose Macaulay. $2.00 | Church School, Athearn...... 
Creeds and Loyalty: Essays on the History, In AT SPECIAL PRICES | The Teaching Ministry for Tomor- 
terpretation and Use of the Creeds, by seven Bread. Chas. G. Norris. $1.25. row, Bacon 
members of the faculty of Episcopal Theological Altar Steps. Compton Mackenzie. $1.50. | | Religious Education and Americar 
School, Cambridge, Mass., $1.50 Skeeters Kirby. Edgar L. Masters. $1.50. | oa pw wet ean 
i neonate Seeiane of Faith, by P. WI A Minister of Grace. Margaret Widde- | ? ' 
. oo eg oe Sy ut mer. $1.25. H | A National System of Education, 
well Wilson. Revell, $1.50. Graven Image. Margaret Widdemer $2 00. Athearn 
Acute and Chronic Unbelief, by Albert C. Wyck- Luther Nichols. Mary 8S. Woods .25. | The New Progr f Reli Ed 
off. Revell, $1.50. The Middle Passage. Daniel Chase. $1.50. ne New Program of Religious Edu- 
, The Hawkeye. Herbert Quick f cation, Betts..... 


Carnac's Folly. Gilbert Parker 25. a | 
Porter. Allenson. Men Like Gods. H. G. Wells 5 How to Teach Religion, Betts 


The Ministry of the Holy Ghost, by Mrs. James The Scudders. Irving Bachellor. $1.50. | Organization and Administration of 
Gow. Allenson Mr. Podd. F reeman Tilden $1.25 5. Religious Education, Stout 
7 oe _ = : : Note.—We have in stock only 2 or j | 
Thoughts on Many Themes, by Edith Macdonald 3 copies each of the books listed at The Daily Vacation Church School, 
Allenson. special prices. Stout : : f 
The Syrians in America, by Philip K. Hitti We Pay Postage Moral and Religious Education, 
Doran, $1.00. ; THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS, _, Bryant 
Personal Immortality, by A. Gordon James Chicago The Teaching of Religion, 
Doran, $1.50 : : MacEachen 
. : ‘ Organizing the Church Schox 1, C ope 
a Education in the Church, 











Thought, Faith and Healing, by Mrs. Horace 

















Co 
Week , = Religious Education, 
For your older Intermediates, Seniors, Adults and Home Department me ene o Tae Cae | c . 
The Parent and the Child, Cope me 
Talks to Sunday School Teachers, 


| Weigle i 
nea, Training the Devotional Life, Weigle 
R EA D Education in Religion and Morals, 
Coe 
° The Training of Children in Re- 
HERBERT L. Wittett, Jr.'s . | Iigiom. Hodges 
Clearing Up Difficult Points Use of the Story in Religious Edu- 
E , cation, Eggleston. . 

Joun R. Ewers - The Good Samaritan and Other 
The Lesson Brought Down to Date Bible Stories, Spencer........... 
° Dramatization of Bible Stories, 

ERNEST FREMONT TITTLE’sS Miller. . 


“ . ” | Graded Social Service for the Sun- 
The Social Note day School, Hutchins...... 


Witui1am Byron Forsusn’s The Church School of Citizenship, 
Lesson Forum Recreation and the Church, Gates. . 
ERNEST BouRNER ALLEN’S Handwork in Religious Education, 


‘ ’? 

“Prayer Thought | }| The City Institute for Religious 
Teachers, Athearn.. 

A Survey of Religious Education in 

IN THE NEW SUMMER ISSUE OF THE the Local Church, Bower 

The Sunday School Building and Its 
Equipment, Evans............. 


| it | Religious Education in the Family, 
pe 
t entury uarter y The Men’s Class in Action, Morse. . 
The Dramatic Instinct in Religious 
Education, Galloway 


THOMAS CURTIS CLARK, Editor Childhood and Character, Harts- 








and take up with your leaders at once its adoption in your Sunday Dy a ee ee 

school the coming quarter (July—September). Your order should Candler..... 

be mailed at earliest date possible. | || Short Missionary Plays, Applegarth 
More Short Missionary Plays, 


, Applegarth.. 
Your school of 300 should use 175 Quarterlies. tan Take 

- ) lay d Page- 
Your school of 500 should use 350 Quarterlies. pcan toe ig ae ee ee ' 
Your schocl of 700 should use 450 Quarterlies. Sunday Talks to Teachers, Wode- 
ouse.... 


I 
The 20th Century Quarterly is /nferdenominational. Drama as a Factor in Social Educa- 


° . tion, Russell... 
It treats the International Uniform Lessons. aie te 


Send for free sample copy to- If you are not responsible for Pictures in Religious Education, 
day, addressing the literature used in your school Beard 

The Christian Century Press show this ad to the one who is. Training the Boy, McKeever 

Training the Girl, McKeever 


WE PAY POSTAGE 
Three months use of this Quarterly will put a new spirit inte your sehool The Christian Century Press 
Chicago 
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Leading Books on 
FUNDAMENTALISM AND MODERNISM 


Twelve Great Questions About Christ. By Clarence E. Macartney. $1.50. 
Seven Questions in Dispute. By William Jennings Bryan. $1.25. 

Famous Figures of the Old Testament. By William Jennings Bryan. $1.50. 
In His Image. By William Jennings Bryan. $1.75. 

Five Present Day Controversies. By Charles E. Jefferson. $1.50. 

What Is Modernism? By Leighton Parks. $1.00. 

Where Science and Religion Meet. By John M. Coulter. $1.25. 

Nineteenth Century Evolution and After. By Marshall Dawson. $1.50. 
Imperialistic Religion and the Religionof Democracy. By Wm. Adams Brown. $2.00. 
Religious Certainty in an Age of Science. By Charles Allen Dinsmore. $150. 
The Religion of the Social Passion. By Charles H. Dickinson. $1.75. 
Christianity and Progress. By Harry Emerson Fosdick. $1.50. 

Twelve Tests of Character. By Harry Emerson Fosdick. $1.50. 

Can the Church Survive in the New Social Order. By Albert Parker Fitch. 80c. 
The Christian Faith and the New Day. By Cleland B. McAfee. 80c. 
Religion in the Thought of Today. By Carl S. Patton. $1.50. 

Recent Psychology and the Christian Religion. By Cyril Hudson. $1.35. 
Science and Civilization. By F.S. Marvin. $4.20. 

The Living Past. By F.S. Marvin. $1.85. 

The Living Universe. By L. P. Jacks. $1.00. 

The Lost Radiance of the Christian Religion. By L. P. Jacks. 75c. 

The Meaning of Paul for Today. By C. Harold Dodd. $1.50. 

The Constructive Revolution of Jesus. By Samuel Dickey. $1.60. 

The New Social Order. By Harry F. Ward. $1.50. 

The Larger Faith. By Charles R. Brown. $1.50. 


NOTE.—We have all these books in stock. 
Your order will go out, complete, within | THe Curistian Century Press, 
twelve hours after its receipt by our office. | 440 S. Dearborr Street, Chicago. 
You may pay cash, or you may have ' Gentlemen: Please send me: 
until August or September to pay for the | 
books (please indicate on coupon when | 
you wish to pay). 
We pay postage on all book orders. 
Use coupon herewith for your order, or | 
send it on a postcard or by letter,as you | 
may prefer. | 
Our motto is “SERVICE.” : 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 


440 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 


My Name 
Address 
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Easy to Learn 


Easy to Operate 
Easy to Get 











Remington 
Portable Typewriter 


Every minister needs this efficient helper. It will 
save many a precious hour in writing time. It will 
give him more time for study, for church activities, 
or much-needed recreation. 


The Remington is “at portable with the four- 
row, complete keyboard (42 keys)—just like the 
big machines. Naturally the simplest to learn and 
easiest to operate. 

The Remington Portable fits in a case only four 
inches high—so small that you can keep it in desk 
draw er or book-case when not in use. 


Take any user’s advice and buy a Remington 
ha Rae. leader in sales and popularity. 
For sale by over 3,000 dealers and Remington 
branch offices everyw here. Easy payment terms if 
desired. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
374 Broadway, New York 


Address Department 21 
Please send me your illustrated ‘For You—For Everybody’’ which tells how to lighten every writing task 


Mail this 
Coupon ~ 
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